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STRUGGLING 
UP TO THE LIGHT. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I've seen a plant that might have raised 
A form of grace, the world had praised. 

Encumbered by some foreign thing. 
Until, in reaching for the light. 
Its shape became distorted quite, 

>Vhile meager was its blossoming. 

The Bright family was poor. It had never been 
anything else. It was not only poor, but ignorant, 
from the standpoint of rich and learned people. 
Mr. Bright was naturally a man of genius, and 
might have made his mark in the world, if he had 
had an education ; but when he should have been 
at school he ran away from home and went to sea. 
There he formed bad habits. He drank a little, 
chewed and smoked a good deal, and swore when- 
ever he got angry, which was very often. But he 
was kind and even generous when in a good humor, 
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and he bore the name among his fellow men of 
being a good, jolly fellow. He was not a good 
provider for his family, though he worked hard, 
and (being an architect by trade) made considerable 
money. The reason of this was, all the means 
which could possibly be spared, after providing the 
merest necessities of life for his family, were spent 
on inventions which proved useless, because he was 
not rich enough to perfect them and bring them 
before the world. 

Mrs. Bright had been born a poet, and in her 
childhood's years had had romantic dreams of her 
future. But, like many other foolish girls, she 
married while yet a child, and at an early age found 
herself encumbered by a family, awakening when 
it was too late to the knowledge that she had talents, 
wasted because she had neither time nor education 
requisite for their cultivation. With the discovery, 
she grew cross, fretful, and impatient of her lowly 
life and the hard work which she was obliged to do, 
bequeathing these qualities in a greater or less 
degree to. her children, all of whom were smart, 
high-tempered, proud and self-willed. The oldest 
child was John, a mischievous lad of fourteen, at 
the opening of this history. Martha came next. 
She was a strange little girl, misunderstood and 
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wrongly judged by both her parents, who showed 
very little affection or sympathy for her ; in conse- 
quence of which she grew up with a wild longing 
for love never to be satisfied. In fact, the parents 
were not as demonstrative to their children as they 
should have been. The father was wrapped up in 
his inventions, and took little notice of anyof his 
family, beyond finding fault with them when things 
did not go to suit him. The mother was strongly 
orthodox, deeming pleasure a sin, and demonstra- 
tions of affection a weakness. Her partiality fell 
first to the share of James, the third child, and next 
to May the youngest, whom she favored at the 
expense of the two older children, whose lives were 
barren of guiding, sustaining love. John did not 
care for any; he would give blow for blow and 
frown for frown, and rejoice in so doing. But 
Martha thirsted for it exceedingly. 

Both parents wished to do about right, but like 
many another, they kept resolving to do better, but 
failed. They attended church on Sundays, on each 
secretly resolving to begin anew and have a model 
household. But Monday was sure to bring its 
cares and temptations, which would blot out for the 
time being the late good resolves. Then, too, both 
parents were firm in the belief that to "spare 
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the rod is to spoil the child," and as far as the 
elder children were concerned it was seldom spared. 
Thus the mother's religion cast a withering instead 
of a refreshing influence over her children's lives. 
Both parents expected the little ones to reach a 
standpoint which they themselves failed most 
miserably to reach. Neither did their failings give 
them charity toward others. They never admitted 
by word or look, a consciousness of having failed 
in duty. They were too proud to do so. Neither 
did the hard battle with poverty, the wearisome 
labor which they had to undergo, and the ceaseless 
wish to step a little higher up, have a refining and 
softening influence on their lives. While trying to 
see the hand of God in their afiiictions, they were 
rebellious, letting their ill feelings have vent in 
finding fault with their children, their neighbors 
and the world. 

Such was the atmosphere, breathed from her 
infancy, by her whose life these pages are to 
portray. 



CHAPTER I. 

Home to a child should be a sacred spot, 
Where care, and doubt, and discontent are no 

A haven of sweet rest. 
And should it early prove the world untrue, 
0, mother, let it trusting come to you 

And weep upon your breast. 

"I wish I was dead" exclaimed little Martha 
Bright, rocking violently back and forth in her 
father's great arm chair. 

A small, pale faced child, who chanced to be 
passing the open window, heard the expression, and 
paused with the question : 

"What makes you wish such dreadful things, 
Mattie?" 

"Because I hate myself and everybody else!" 
cried the one addressed. 

" I hope I shan't feel so when I get to be ten 
years old," remarked the little maiden. 

" May be you won't, Jennie Summers. I hope 
not. I wouldn't if I had anybody to love me like 
you have." 

The blue eyes of the girl outside opened wider 
at this announcement, and she exclaimed : 

" Why ! you've got more than me. I've only 
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got father and mother and Joe, and they a'n't my 
own folks either." 

"Yes, IVe got lots of folks, but they are so mean 
they won't let me love them. I've got a hoine that 
a'n't any home and friends that isn't no friends." 

"You are a queer girl to talk so," said Jenny. 
'* What is the matter now ? " 

"May broke my doll to-day. She went into 
my room when I was at school and got it ; and 
mother took her part, too. She said I ought to 
keep my things out of her way. And father swore 
and said he wouldn't lay out any more money oix 
dolls for me. It wasn't my fault, either. 0, dear I 
0, dear!" 

"Oh! don't cry," said the sympathetic Jenny. 
"I'll tell you what to do. Pray that God will 
give you religion." 

"I don't want religion. I want my doll. 
Mother has got religion, and it makes her sour as 
a swill tub." 

"So has my mother, but it makes her awful 
sweet. I try hard to get it, but it won't come. 
Mother says I don't try hard enough." 

" If I was as good as you I would let religion 
alone," commented Martha. "Mother prays every 
morning for strength, and I guess its strength to 
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whollop me, for she is dure to be at it before night/' 

" I think it can't be the right kind of religion/' 
said Jenny thoughtfully. 

" I don't know. I don't like the kind she has 
got, and don't want none of it." 

" Well, I must go," sighed Jenny. *' Mother is 
waiting for this milk I've got, and she don't like it 
if I am gone long." 

"Let her lump it, then," grunted Martha, who 
was in an undutiful mood. 

• " Oh ! no, I wouldn't. I don't like to have her 
displeased with me. Good bye." 

The little fairy danced away, and Martha was 
again alone. " I wonder why I can't be good like 
her," she sighed. " I could if everybody didn't 
make me mad, and say such hateful things to me. 
I try so often, but I can't no how. I would like 
to be loved and petted like she is, but try my best 
I am a mean child any way, and there is no use of 
trying as I see. I a'n't pretty like her, either," 
viewing her frowning face in a mirror opposite. 
"She has got nice yeller curls, while my hair is 
fox-colored, and curls like a pound of candles, 
John says. Mother says my eyes look like two 
grey buttons swimming in a saucer of lard. I 
don't see what I had to have big eyes for. Then 
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John says that I am so fat that he has to look twice 
to see whether I am laying down or 3tanding up. 
But he needn't talk. I an't any uglier than him, 
no how." 

The great dreamy eyes wandered restlessly to 
the window again, and grew softer in expres3ion as 
they rested on a familiar form across the street. 

"My Sunday school teacher!" she whispered 
softly to herself. '' She says we shall all be beauti- 
ful in Heaven, and she is good and don't lie." 

The wild storm of passion had spent itself, and 
the better portion of her nature began to reign. 

" Let the old doll go," she mused. " I shall be 
a woman some time, and have a husband and babies, 
mother says. Father says that it will be a good 
riddance when I am old enough to get married, if 
I can find any one mean enough to have me. (This 
little girl took her parents' meaningless satire, and 
the vents of their ill humor in earnest, and made 
herself very miserable over them.) I suppose 
every girl has got to get married. Father says that 
is what they are made for. It seems to me that a 
girl [ought to be made for something as well as 
boys, but I suppose they a'n't. I wish I was a 
boy." 

" Do you ? " said a well-known voice at the win- 
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dow. It was her mischievous brother John who 
spoke. 

It was early spring. Mr. Bright was in the 
kitchen-garden preparing some beds for early veg- 
etables. Mrs. Bright was in the kitchen doing up 
a week's cooking, and the younger children were 
playing on the door-step. Martha had left them 
all at the supper-table, and had slipped away to 
give vent to her feelings alone. The house was in 
a pleasant little village (what one it matters not). 
Its front windows overlooked a street, which it stood 
very near, and from which it was not fenced At 
one side, was a flower-yard, separated by a high 
fence from the vegetable garden. John had been 
sent in search of his sister, but instead of looking 
through the rooms, he had slipped around to the 
front, that he might peep in at the windows and see 
what she was doing. 

"You are a silly girl to be always talking to 
yourself. Nobody but fools gab to themselves," he 
said. 

" I can't help it if I am a fool," she answered 
and began to cry. 

" There, there, baby—" 

" Go away, I don't want to talk to you," she 
cried. 
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" Pshaw ! take some candy and make up, sis." 

As he spoke, he reached out a small stick of 
something white, which the little girl grasped 
eagerly and crammed into her mouth, without a 
second glance at it. 

The next minute, she was gagging and choking, 
while John was laughing loudly. 

" April fool! " he exclaimed. 

" You are a mean, good-for-nothing fellow, and I 
hate you ! " she gasped. 

*' April fool!" he retorted. "Don't know a 
tallow candle from candy. Don't you wish you 
was a boy, sis?" 

" No, I don't. Boys are mean scamps, and I 
wouldn't be one if I could." 

"'Cause you can't! 'Cause you can't!" he 
mocked ; and away he went. 

" I'll throw scalding water on him, the next time 
he comes into the kitchen," said the little girl, 
grinding her teeth from sickness and rage. 

" Marther ! Marther!" called a voice from 
another part of the house. 

" Marther ! Marther ! " repeated the child 
spitefully. " I have got the ugliest name in the 
world, and he makes it a thousand times worse the 
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way he speaks it. My Sunday school teacher 
always says, ' Mattie ! ' 

*'MartherI Marther! " called the voice again 
in angry tones ; and she arose and went to the 
titchen. 

A slim, dark-haired man met her at the door 
with an oath. 

" Where have you. been ? *' he asked. 

" In the sitting-room, sir." 

" What were you doing there ! " 

''Nothing.'' 

" Do I keep you to do nothing, miss ? Here 
are your dishes, waiting to be washed this hour. 
Your mother savs that she can do nothing with 
you." 

'' She is sulking about that doll," put in a small, 
thin-faced woman who was frying cakes over a hot 
stove. " As soon as I get time, I'll take the sulks 
out of her." 

" Why didn't you come when I sent John after 
you ? " asked the father. 

" He didn't tell me," was the answer. 

" Hear her lie ! " commented the mother. 

" I don't lie ! " cried the child with flashing eyes. 
^' John didn't say you wanted me." 

''What did he say, then?" 
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"He came and gave me some stuff that he said 
was candy, but it was nasty tallow candle, and it. 
puked me. Then he run off laughing and crying: 
' April fool ' at me/' 

'' I should think he would,'* laughed her father.. 
" A girl that don't know tallow from candy ought, 
to be made fun of.'' 

" She worries the life out of me," said Mrs^ 
Bright, holding a great cake on a fork to drain. 
"Just look at her now ! There is the Witch of 
Endor for you. Look at her dirty face, and untied 
shoes and sulky actions ! " 

Martha thought that her mother looked equally 
bad in her greasy dress, with her frizzly hair, and 
slippers down at the heels ; but sh^ did not dare to- 
say so. 

"Why don't you go to work?" asked Mr. 
Bright, harshly. "Are you waiting for a whip- 
ping ? If so you will get one presently." 

Martha was very angry. She caught up the 
dish-pan with a gesture that brought her mother to- 
her side in a twinkling, and gained fur herself a 
sharp slap on the face. She gave a howl of pain 
and commenced pouring out the dish-water. This 
she placed on the table and began slowly to wasb 
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the pile of dishes waiting there. Meanwhile her 
thoughts ran thus : 

" It is ia pleasure for Jenny to wash dishes. Her 
mother says so sweetly : ' Jenny, your dish-water is 
getting cold. Hurry up, my love, and you shall 
have a kiss.* 0, dear ! I wish my mother would 
die and some good woman would take me, for I am 
so terrible miserable here." 

Just then a little black-eyed girl, about six years 
old, came running into the room, swinging a broken 
doll by one arm. 

" I have got your doll, Martha ! '* she exclaipaed. 
"It's mine now. Ma says you shan't have it no 
more." 

Martha resisted the temptation to slap her in the 
mouth, and turned away without a word. But the 
tears came in spite of her, and the dishes grew so 
dim that she could scarcely see them. 

" She's snufF'ing about it," said the little one 
with a laugh. 

"Let her snuffle," was the mother's response. 

May held up the doll with a mocking laugh, and 
said to her sister : 

" Ma is going to glue Polly's head on, and she'll 
be as nice as ever, but she won't be yourn. See 
what you got by making a fuss." 
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Like lightning came a flash of anger in the older 
girl's eyes. 

" I hate you ! '* she hissed between her set teeth. 

A slap from her mother's hand prevented her 
from saying more, but she thought a good deal. 



CHAPTER II. 

No cage i^ so small, but a wild bird will sing 

At the dawn of a beautiful day ; 
No fetter so strong on a poet's light wing 

But he often goes soaring away. 

Children, who are "picked on'* at home, 
generally meet with the same treatment abroad. 
Martha Bright was not an exception to this rule. 
At school — everywhere, she Avas made the butt 
of ridicule. Being proud and very sensitive by 
nature, she shrank from those who made her the 
subject of rude jests, and every day lived more in 
and Avith herself. She was a great dreamer, too — 
a day-dreamer. Never was she so happy as when 
alone in one of those glorious dreams. Then she 
lived an ideal life. She forgot herself, the harsh- 
ness of her parents, and the thoughtless cruelty of 
her companions. She jmade an ideal world, and 
peopled it with angels, herself the I,brightest and 
fairest of them all. She ^told of these things to 
herself, as a beautiful story, and as she talked, her 
voice grew strangely low and sweet, and her great 
grey eyes lit up until her plain face grew radiant 
with loveliness. But if some one looked in upm 
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her with a rude jest, her expression again grew 
sombre, fier voice harsh, and that look of care and 
"don't care," so painful to see on a child's face, 
came back. She lived two lives, and neither were 
true ones. She seemed moreover to have a double 
nature. When she soared away into the ideal 
world, her soul expanded until she felt as if she 
could grasp the universe in the great love that filled 
her bosom. Then she bowed in holy reverence to 
the good, the pure and the true, and felt that 
nature's God reigned in and about her. Then she 
lived in music and sunshine, the most musical and 
sunny thipg in that ideal world. Back earthward 
again, and the sunshine, music and love fled from 
her, and she saw about her only a desert land, and 
heard only jarring and discordant voices, her own 
the most horrible of all. 

"She is a strange, unlovable child." people said, 
even those who knew her best. But a few days 
after the opening of our story, a traveling phre- 
nologist looked into her dreamy, grey eyes, and in 
answer to her mother's question, " Will she ever be 
worth her salt ? ** replied : 

" Madam, your child is a genius — a bprn poet. 
Some day, if 1 mistake not, the world will look up 
to her as a strangely gifted woman." 
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The little girl waited to hear no more. With a 
wildly throbbing heart, shp hid in her own little 
room and said the professor's words over and over 
to herself. A glorious light had burst upon her — 
a light that all the clouds of sorrow and misfortune 
would never entirely obliterate. Henceforth she 
had an aim in life. She would strive to become 
what the professor had said she might be. Poor 
child ! she did not know how much care and sorrow 
it takes to bring out the real poetry of our natures ; 
how much she would suffer and how life-weary she 
would be before the world would acknowledge her 
talents. 

" If everybody was only like my Sunday-school 
teacher," she would say, "I could be such a good 
girl and do so much." 

But everybody was not like sweet Mrs. Frisby. 
Miss Clark, the teacher of the day-school, was an 
ignorant, vain creature. (In those days very little 
education sufficed for the teacher of a common 
school.) She hated Martha and made her school 
time as disagreeable as were her hours at home. 
But Martha liked study. Young as she was, she 
knew that she needed an education in order to 
achieve any future greatness, and she was trying 
hard to gain one. 
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One evening, as the teacher was about to close 
her school for the day, she said to the pupils : 

" Every one of you that can write, must have a 
composition for Wednesday. I want some of you 
to try poetry. I like poetry better than any thing 
else." 

Martha went home like one in a dream. Here 
was a chance for her to commence. She would 
have a poem for the Wednesday reading. 

As soon as she could get away from those ever- 
lasting dinner dishes which were always left for her 
to wash, she procured a pencil and a bit of paper 
and stole away to her room. Beneath her window 
was a patch of grass, just pushing its green spears 
upward into the spring sunshine ; and while she 
thought on what subject she would write, a fly 
came buzzing around her head. 

"It's spring now, — nice, pretty spring. I'll just 
write about it," she mused. She surely did not 
know how often that theme had been done to death, 
or she might have chosen another. Was there 
ever a newly fledged poet, who did not give the 
world or some editor's waste basket a poem on 
spring? 

Martha's poem is given here verbatim et literatim: 
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SPRING. 

Spring is the pertiest seson of the yere 
our winter is gone what wos so drere 
and flize air beginning to apear 
and the grass is sprouting everywhere. 

the flours air very nice and sweet 
the Boys air playing in the strete 
And gurls can wonce more have bare feat 
which is comfortable if not so nete, 

the Flag is flying from the cort house steple 
saying Hurraw to all the peepel 
The birds are saying funny words 
And I am Hapy as well as the birds. 

our old boss is giving nice yellermilk 
and caffeys hair is soft as silk 
the Roosters are kackling in the barn 
and all the gurls are spinning strete yarn 

it Is awl because the son is so warm 
And winter can do us no more harm 
Spring makes everything nearly crazy 
*cepting folks and tha git lazy. 

My teacher says there is another spring 
and that won death will surely bring 
and the gurl that reads the bible and prays 
Will have it won of these days. 

The little girl thought her production perfect, 
and was proud and happy at having accomplished 
so much. 

Wednesday afternoon came, and in due time 
Martha was called upon to read her composition. 
With a beating heart she walked up the isle and 
took her place on the platform. It was her first 
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composition — the first time she had ever stood on 
the platform to read anything. She tried to appear 
self-possessed, but the letters ran together so that 
she could scarcely distingui sh a word. 

" Why don't you go on ? " demanded Miss 
Clark. 

"Spr-spr-spring," stuttered Martha, and here 
her heart came right into her throat and choked 
her. The children began to snicker. 

" Go on, I say," commanded the teacher. 

" Spr-spr-spring — '* again began Martha, and 
a loud laugh now filled the room. 

The teacher grew angry. 

" Mary Morse,'* she said, " come here and see if 
you can read this dunce's composition." 

A tall girl, with wicked black eyes, came for- 
ward and took the paper from Martha's hand. That 
she was bent on mischief, all of the school could see 
in her face. She began in a loud, clear voice: 

" SPRING." 

" Spring is the p-e-r-t-i-e-s-t prettiest s-e-s-o-n 
season of the y-e-r-e year," spelling the misspelled 
words as she read. " Our winter is gone what 
w-o-s was so d-r-e-r-e drear.' " 

The children were laughing still more loudly 
now, and Martha's face was crimson with shame. 
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"Never mind spelling it," said the teacher. 
"Read on." 

Mary stuttered her way through it, keeping the 
children in a constant roar of laughter by her 
rendering of the production. When it was con- 
cluded, Miss Clark said : 

" That poetry was stolen. I have the same thing 
in an old reader." 

" It is a lie I'' cried the little girl, with wildly 
flashing eyes. "I did write it ; and Mary Morse is 
mean thing to read it the way she read it. I hate 
you both!" 

Like a tiger, the teacher sprang from her chair, 
and Martha, knowing what was coming, made a 
bound from the platform and ran down the aisle as 
fast as her feet could carry her. Miss Clark fol- 
lowed in close pursuit, but Martha was quicker than 
she, and consequently distanced her. 

Up the street the child went, without bonnet or 
tippet, her hair flying wildly in the breeze and her 
little heart beating so loudly that she could hear 
its throbbings ; hoping that her parents would do 
her justice, if they did not give her sympathy. 



CHAPTER III. 

Our souls, like some sweet instrument, 

May be in tune to please, 
And would give heavenly melody 

Should angels touch the keys ; 
But if upon the silent board 

Rude, untaught hands descend. 
Then discord's horrid, jarring notes 

The air will quickly rend. 

" Why, Martha, it can't be that school is out I 
It is only three o'clock." 

It was Mrs. Bright who spoke, the little girl 
having just made her appearance at the outer door 
of her home. 

A lie trembled on Martha's lips. It was very 
easy to answer that the teacher had let it out earlier 
than usual ; but second thought assured her that 
the falsehood would soon be found out, and she re- 
solved to tell the whole truth, if her mother would 
let her do it. But before she could reply her 
mother began again. 

" Where on earth is your things ? what have 
you C(^me home for, with your hair flying like a 
wild Indian's, and no bonnet on ? You have been 
in some meanness, I know. Answer me, I say." 

The child, now seriously alarmed, stammered out : 
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"I run away from school, mother." 

" Run away from school, did you ? I'll teach you 
to run away from school ! " 

Her hand was already on the black-snake whip 
with which the girl was made acquainted. 

" 0, mother, don*t whip me ! It wasn^t my 
fault, I couldn't help it. I— I—" 

Down came the cruel lash on the white shoulders, 
and Martha threw her arms up with a low cry. 

'* You are a good-for-nothing miserable child !*' 
cried Mrs. Bright, pausing at last from sheer 
exhaustion. " You will be in State's prison one of 
these days, if you keep on. If you don't behave 
I'll whip the life clean out of you ! Now get your 
other bonnet and tramp back to school in double 
quick time! " 

Martha went sullenly to the closet for the article, 
thinking that she would run away and die in the 
woods before she would go back to that school 
again. But her mother was too smart for her. 
She immediately prepared herself to accompany 
her daughter. 

" I wish there would come an earthquake, like 
they used to have, and swallow me up !" said Martha 
to herself as she walked along by her mother's side. 
" I would rather die than to go back there. Oh ! 
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how I hate both of them. I wish that I could kill 
them ! *' 

It was a wicked wish, but the child was much 
sinned against, and she had not yet learned the 
lesson of submission. 

The school house was reached, at last, and the two 
entered. 

"I have brought this naughty child back," said 
Mrs. Bright to the teacher. , 

Miss Clark smiled sweetly, though she ached in- 
wardly to get her hands on the little girl. 

"I'm sorry," she said in return, '' that I should 
have such trouble with any child, but no person 
shall call me a liar.'* 

" Did she call you a liar ? " asked Mrs. Bright, 
flashing an angry glance on Martha. 

'' Yes, madam ; she called me a liar, and when I 
went to punish her, she rah away.** 

Mrs. Bright turned angrily to Martha, saying : 

"If I had known this before. Miss, you would 
have got a little more of that raw-hide.** 

"I did write the verses,** said the little girl, 
" and she said I stole them.** 

" What verses ? *' asked the mother. 

" The composition verses,*' answered Martha. 
" There they are on the desk now.*' 
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Mrs. Bright made a grab for the piece of soiled 
paper. Opening it she read it carefully through. 

'•Did you say that Martha stole this?*' she 
asked of the teacher, when she had finished the 
perusal. 

"Yes, ma'am. It is the brain-work of an old 
English author. I can't think of his name just 
now." 

" He myist have been a plaguey fool, if he wrote 

this trash," remarked her visitor. 

Trash ! This was a worse blow than the first to 
the child. Her eyes flashed and so did Miss Clark's. 

" I consider myself a good judge of poetry," said 
the latter stiffly. 

" I consider you a fool," returned Mrs. Bright. 

" Madam !" cried the teacher in anger. 

" Yea, Miss Clark. There was a traveling chap 
about here awhile ago who said Martha was a born 
poet, and since then she has been scribbling. This 
is some of her nonsense, and if you don t know 
enough to know it you had better go to school and 
learn something." 

She tore the offending paper in two as she spoke 
and cast it on the floor ; but Martha gathered the 
pieces carefully up and put them in her bosom. To 
her the article was a precious thing. She wanted 
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her Sunday-school teacher to pass judgment on it 
before it was cast aside. 

"Madam, I will not be insulted!" exclaimed 
the teacher in a rage. " Your child is a good-for- 
nothing, impudent piece, and I can't say as I am 
surprised when I see the mother.'' 

" Martha," said Mrs. Bright to the little girl, 
" you may come home with me. There is no use in 
your going to school here, when you know more 
than the teacher." And she flirted out of the house, 
followed by the child in whose heart was a strange 
mingling of joy and sorrow. Martha was glad that 
her mother had looked into the matter and had taken 
her from school, but at the same time she felt hu- 
miliated because her mother considered her verses 
trash. Only the hope of Mrs. Frisby's approbation 
bouyed her up in this new trouble. 

" I shall have lots of time to write and study at 
home," she thought as she walked silently along 
by her mother. But in this she wa^ disappointed. 
Her mother concluded to let her do all the house- 
work that she could handle and take a little rest 
herself, by doing up the family sewing. The con- 
sequence was that Martha's hours were so fully em- 
ployed that it took two weeks to get the poem copied 
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in a presentable form for her teacher who she felt 
sure would praise it. 

But again she was disappointed. Mrs. Frisby 
was just, as well as kind. 

"My little girl," said she when she had read the 
effort over, "you have got talent and will make a 
good writer some day, if I mistake not ; but you 
have got a great deal to learn first. Do you re- 
member when you began learning to sew ? There 
were certain rules to observe ; and, though you tried 
hard, your work was a miserable botch. It took 
much practice before you got to be even a plain 
sewer, and you are still an inferior one. So with 
writing. There are certain rules to be observed. 
These you must learn; and then you will need 
years of experience before you are even a passable 
writer." 

" How many years will it take to make me a 
good writer providing I study hard? *' asked Martha. 

" Twenty, at the least calculation," was the re- 
ply- 

Twenty years ! what an age to a child ! 

No wonder that Martha went home thoroughly 
discouraged, and with an inward resolve to try no 
more. 



CHAPTER IV, 

The thorn that makes the deepest wound 

That mortal ever knew, 
Is finding those we love the best 

Are to themselves untrue. 

Mr. Bright was out quite late one night. Alt 
the children were in bed except Martha who had 
been slow at her task of stocking mending and had 
to sit up in consequence. 

" Martha Bright, I declare you're asleep !" called 
out the little girl's mother. 

The clock was just striking ten, and it was high 
time that such a young girl was in bed. 

"I'm tired and sleepy, mother," was the reply. 

"You're horrid lazy!** returned the parent. 
" You haven't earned your salt to-day. Let me see 
that stocking, Miss ; it looks as if it was awfully 
puckered." 

Martha reached out the stocking reluctantly. She 
had a faint idea of how poorly it was done, and 
dreaded the consequences. 

" My gracious ! what darning !" examining the 
stocking and pointing out the stitches. " Regular 
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cat's teeth ! You'd better out with it in a hurry 
and do it decent.*' 

The child took the stocking and began jerking 
impatiently at the stitches, her face showing the 
anger which dared not burst forth. 

" There's them lips again ! " cried Mrs. Bright. 
" An ox team could walk on them easy. I'll teach 
you to stick lips at me ! " giving her a stinging 
slap in the mouth. 

Martha gave a howl of pain and then her fingers 
went to work with feverish haste. 

" When you get that stocking mended, you can 
goto bed," continued Mrs. Bright; "and you 
can't go before. I sha'n't set up and wait for you, 
either." 

The lady gathered up her work and, telling the 
girl to put out the light when she was done with it, 
disappeared from the room. 

For a while, Martha worked vigorously, but after 
a time her eyelids began to droop and the needle 
flew less rapidly. 

" How I wish it was done ! " she sighed heavily. 

"I'll do it for you," said a pleasant voice. 

The girl looked up in surprise. Mrs. Frisby 
was standing near her, waitinoj with outstretched 
hands for the work. 
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" Oh ! you're awful good to do it for me," said 
the grateful child. " I'm so dreadful sleepy." 

"It is time you were abed," was the response. 
" Give me the work and oiF with you." 

" But mother said for me to put out the candle 
when I was done." 

"Never mind the candle; I'll attend to that. 
Hand over the work, I say." 

Martha reached it over joyfully. But the hand 
that took it was not soft and white like Mrs. Fris- 
by's and, upon looking again, the little girl found 
that she had not given her work to her teacher, but 
to a drunken man, who declared he would whip her, 
if he again caught her up until midnight, darning 
socks. Then the stocking was pitched out of the 
window and a rude hand was laid on Martha's 
shoulder. 

"What an everlasting sleepy-head you are I " 
cried a well-known voice. " Wake up, I say ! " 

Martha opened her eyes and came out of dream- 
land. Then she found that her father was in the 
room and that the hands of the clock were pointing 
to twelve. 

" I guess I was asleep," she said, rubbing her 
eyes. 

"I guess you was," he returned, trying to steady 
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himself against a chair, which slipped away from 
him and let him down to the floor. 

Martha opened wide her great eyes and wondered 
if her father was really drunk. She had often seen 
him take a glass of liquor, but she had never until 
now seen him intoxicated. 

" That chair is a darned fool !" he cried, scram- 
bling to his feet. " It don't like to be set in, but 
niset in it if it kills me!'' 

This was strange talk. The child began to grow 
frightened. 

" I guess I'll go and get that stocking," she said 
timidly. " Mother will whip me if it isn't mended." 

" If I catch you with that stocking again, Pll 
whip you ! " he returned, bringing his fist down 
upon the table with considerable force. "My 
daughter sha'n't darn stockings when I've got my 
pockets full of gold." 

" Full of gold ! " echoed Martha doubtfully. 

" Yes ; just you look here, Marther ! " 

He drew a large handful of coin from his pocket 
and commenced piling the pieces upon one another 
on the table, laughing childishly when they fell 
down, and re-commencing the work with a wink 
and a nod of satisfaction. 

" Where did you get it, father? " asked the girl. 
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" Got paid up to-day on old Culver's house. 
Five hundred dollars, Marther ! Aren't we rich ? 
I am going to Californey, now, and get richer ; 
and then you shall be something great and grand 
my girl. There ! " 

The small pyramid was complete and he was 
viewing it with satisfaction. 

"Let ipe see," he continued, " I have got some- 
thing else." 

. As he spoke, he drew a large silver watch from 
his pocket and tried to balance it upon the coin. 
But the watch was too large^and heavy for the place 
to which he assigned it, and consequently slid down, 
sending the gold pieces, hither and thither over the 
table. 

With a drunken leer, he re-commenced the build- 
ing, this time putting the watch at the bottoih. 

Martha has sick at heart. The air seemed stif- 
ling and, thinking she would pick up the stocking 
which her father had tossed out of the window, she 
quietly slipped through the door into the midnight 
darkness which reigned outside. Groping her way 
along, she at last succeeded in regaining the article, 
and then, for some reason, she knew not what, she 
sat down on the ground and began to cry. 

Presently the sound of angry voices was heard 
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She knew immediately that her mother had awak- 
ened and discovered the state which her father 
was in. She caught a word now and then. They 
w^re bitter invectives, mingling, after a while, with 
sounds which seemed like blows and the upsetting 
of furniture. 

The little girl clasped her hands together in wild 
affright, not daring to move lest she should be 
crushed in the terrible conflict. After a few minutes 
the noise ceased. Her father came out presently 
and started with rapid strides towards the gate. 

Seized by some wild, undefinable fear, the child 
sprang to her feet and rushed down the walk after 
him. 

"Father ! *' she cried in a low and frightened 
tone. 

He paused and drew her to him. He was par- 
tially sobered now and spoke rationally. 

" Good bye, Marther," he whispered, " I am go- 
ing to Californey. But I am coming back some 
day ; then I shall be a better man and a richer one 
too, and you shall be a grand lady, Marther." 

" 0, father ! " she moaned, " don't go ! It is so 
lonesome now and I shall die if you go off." 

" I know you have had a hard time of it, Marther, 
between mother and me, and I've tried to do better 
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and make home pleasanter, but the devil is in me 
and I can't. I have made up my mind to go to 
Califomey and you must get along until I come 
back ; good bye." 

He kissed her once, then he sprang forward into 
the darkness and was lost to view. 

The little girl stood motionless for a moment ; 
then, with a low, despairing cry, she turned her 
face toward the house and went slowly back. Open- 
ing the door cautiously, she perceived her mother 
lying on the floor, her eyes rolled back and her 
breath coming and going in quick gasps. Mrs. 
Bright was in hysterics, but Martha thought that 
she was dying. In her fright, the little girl wrung 
her hands and cried, wondering the while what she 
could do to help her mother. 

Presently Mrs. Bright raised her hand, pointed 
to the cupboard and then laid it on her stomach as 
though she wished something rubbed on her. The 
next instant, Martha had the cupboard doors open 
and was peering among the dishes to find some- 
thing-^she hadn't the remotest idea what. But 
the only thing that she could see was a bottle of 
pepper-sauce, and, knowing how hot it was, pre- 
sumed it was what her mother wanted. It did not 
take long to open the dress and pour the liquid fire 
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upon the breast of the invalid. The effect was 
marvelous, though not what Martha had expected. 
The breath came and went more quickly and the 
face turned fairly black. The child, saw that she 
had done a wrong thing, and began to wash the 
stuff off with water, which only added fuel to the 
fire. Mrs. Bright sprang to her feet, dealt Martha 
a blow that sent her whirling across the floor, and 
then went howling up and down the room, more 
like a wild animal than a humd,n being. Martha 
saw that her mother was nearly mad with pain, and 
she expected momentarially to be annihilated for 
what she had done. But in this she was mistaken. 
Mrs. Bright did not seem to be very angry at her 
after all. As soon as the pain had subsided suffi- 
ciently for her to speak, she gasped out : 

" Where's your father, Martha ? " 

" Gone to Californey ! " answered the child. 

" I hope he has gone to Halifax, the drunken 
brute! " cried the incensed woman in response. 
'' Between the two of you, you have nearly killed 
me! See what he did !" 

She pointed to her right temple while she spoke, 
and Martha saw for the first time that it was bruised 
and bleeding. 



CHAPTER V. 

Life is a dream, Our castlps rise 

At touch of hand, 
While we sit 'neath the sunny skies 

Of Fairyland. 
Then suddenly the storm -king sweeps 

By us in wrath— 
Our castles lie in ruined heaps 

And block our path. 

A WHOLE year passed away, and no word came 
from the absent one. It was supposed that he had 
gone to California, and there the matter rested. 
True, outsiders talked a little concerning his sud- 
den disappearance ; some even hinted at the 
possibility of a dark crime, while others expressed 
their surprise that a man could leave his family so 
nearly destitute and never take any trouble to find 
out whether its members were suflfering or not ; but 
none interested themselves enough in the matter to 
make an investigation. 

The life-skies grew darker and darker every hour 
to the inmates of the little cottage. The family 
had nothing except a few clothes and the scanty 
furniture that Mr. Bright had left behind him. 
Work was scarce and wages low. John ran errands 
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and did chores for the neighbors, and his mother 
took in washing and sewing ; still it was very hard 
work to make enough to keep the family from 
absolute want. And there came a day, when the 
autumn frosts had reddened the leaves of the elm 
trees that surrounded the dwelling, that there was 
no food for the children's supper, and no money to 
purchase even the smallest necessities of life. Only 
a handful of flour remained in the barrel, and of 
this Mrs. Bright made a little cake, not half enough 
for one's supper, and which she divided among her 
four children, reserving none for herself. John 
took his portion with a growl of discontent ; the 
younger children ate what was given them, and 
cried for more, but Martha turned tearfully away 
from the piece that was laid before her. She was 
hungry as well as the rest, but somehow she could 
not eat it. It seemed like robbing the rest for her 
to touch the morsel of food. Mother, who had 
worked hard all day needed it more than she. 

" Why don't you eat your cake, Martha ? " asked 
Mrs. Bright, with a touch of impatience in her 
voice. 

" I don't want it," returned the little girl with 
a sob. "There is so little of it." 

" What a hateful young un you are ! " exclaimed 
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John. It is all mother has got for you, and why 
don't you eat it and hold your tongue ? You are 
only biting off your nose to spite your face, by not 
eating it." 

" I want it I " said May, reaching out her little 
hand, " Give it to me." 

" Eat your bread, Martha ! " commanded Mrs. 
Bright. " None of your capers, Miss ! " 

The little girl put a small piece in her mouth, 
but it choked her, and she could not swallow it. 

" I a'n't hungry. I don't like it." she said. 

"Mrs. Bright snatched the bread from her, and 
threw it on May's platter. The younger child 
seized it and began to eat ; but James declared that 
half of it was his, and he would have it. There- 
upon a quarrel ensued which ended in a scuffle, 
during which the bread was dropped to the floor, 
when it was grabbed by John, who, with a coarse 
laugh, crammed it all into his mouth and then dis- 
appeared through the outer door. 

" John, don't you go off ! " cried Mrs. Bright. 
" You have got to carry home them clothes of Mrs. 
Green's." 

But the boy only answered: "How are you 
clothes ! " and kept on. 

" 0, dear ! " sighed Mrs. Bright; " I have got to 
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go home with them clothes, \ired as I am, or you 
children will have to go without any breakfast in 
the morning. It is near a mile, too. John 
deserves a whoUoping,'' 

" Can't I go ? " asked Martha, thinking that she 
would like to get out doors once more. 

''You wouldn't get back to-night," returned her 
mother. " You're such an awful poke." 

"I'll go as fast as I can," said Martha. 

"But the basket is awful heavy." 

" 0, I can lift it. See ! " tugging with all her 
might until it was hanging from her arm. 

It made her arm ache, but she would not say as 
much to her mother, for she was very anxious to 
get out doors. 

"Very well," said Mrs. Bright ; " you may try 
it. But, mind you, if you let it fall and dirty up 
them clothes, you'll get the biggest whipping you 
ever had in your life." 

Martha made no response. She took her bonnet 
and went out into the fresh, autumn air. The rays 
of the setting sun fell aslant the tinted earth and 
lit the whole scene into marvelous beauty. One 
fell upon the care-worn brow and reflected itself 
from the dreamy eyes, lending to the little plain 
face a portion of its own loveliness. The basket 
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grew heavier every moment, but the little girl 
toiled on bravely, not daring to set it down while 
in sight of the house, for fear that her mother 
would call her back. After a little, a hill was 
ascended and descended, and then by the side of 
the brook that ran through the narrow valley, she 
stopped to rest her aching arms. A piece of 
crumpled paper was lying by the stream. She 
picked it up. It was the first page of a child's 
newspaper, bearing a lady's name as editor. 

" So a woman can have papers, too," said the 
child. " And this one a'n't married either. May 
be when I git big, I can have a paper like this. I 
would have to git some learning and make some 
money to do it. If I can git the learning, I can 
teach school and make the money to git the paper. 
And then I shall have a pretty house just like this 
one Miss Emily is telling about. I shall write 
pretty stories and poems, and make lots of money 
to help poor girls who are hungry and have nothing 
to do but wash clothes for a living. Then Mrs. 
Green may wash her own duds, for all of mother 
and me ; and I'll tell her so. Won't it be grand, 
though?" 

"The little supperless child lifted the great 
basket again and walked on. But the basket was 
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not a« heavy as it was before. She had wandered 
away into day-dreamland, soon forgetting the 
realities of her barren life. A golden' castle went 
up by magic; and sunshine, beauty and music 
reigned within it. And in the great castle she was 
goddess, strewing with lavish hand, her bounty to 
poor, weary pilgrims of earth. The birds and 
animals came in for a share ; and these with 
wondrous sense, tried by goodness to repay their 
kind mistress. 

At Mrs. Green's door came the awakening. The 
little arm was numb and felt like it was being 
pierced by a thousand needles, and the walk had 
increased the girl's hunger ten fold. A lady with 
painted face and many flounces and furbelows, 
opened the door and took the clothes. 

"I have no money to-night,'' she said in answer 
to the question of the wistful eyes. " I will give 
it to you next week, when you come for the 
clothes." 

Martha was a proud child. She could not tell 
this fine lady how near to starvation the family was, 
even though the savor of the rich supper, which was 
being cooked there, made her feel ravenous ; so she 
turned sadly away and began slowly to retrace her 
steps. 
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As she Struck the edge of the woods again, she 
remembered that the black haws were ripe now, and 
80 were the nuts too. If she could gather a few, 
how thankful her mother and the children would be 
for them. She would try what she could do. Ac- 
cordingly she struck deeper into the woods where 
she would be more likely to find the desired treas- 
ures. She was quite successful. A great tree had 
cast its load of hickory-nuts on the ground and with 
them the empty basket was soon filled. 

"I wish I could find some haws," she said, 
"but it is nearly dark and it won't do to stay and 
look for them." 

But as she passed through the twilight of the 
forest, she caught sight of a haw tree, a little 
distance to one side. This, she soon discovered, 
was loaded with fruit. 

"Oh, I am so glad ! " she cried. 

And, springing forward through the tangled 
underbrush, she grasped a limb of the tree and 
commenced stripping ofi" the fruit. The first went 
into her own mouth, of course, for she was very 
hungry. There was so much of it that she could 
not take it all, and it was better that she should 
eat some. One branch was stripped, and then 
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another was grasped and lifted up, with its rich 
burden to the light. 

When her appetite had been partially satisfied, 
she became conscious that a very disagreeable odor 
filled the air. 

" How it does stink here I " she said aloud, at the 
same time lifting up another branch, with the 
intention of plucking the fruit for the folks at home. 

But the branch was dropped almost as quickly as 
it had been raised, and tbe child sprang backward 
with a wild cry. What had she seen there to 
frighten her ? I can soon tell you. At the roots 
of that very tree, hidden from view by the heavy 
mass of underbrush, was a grinning, ghastly skeleton! 



CHAPTER VI. 

0,many are the storm-clouds passing 
Between the earth and glorious snn. 

And many are the doubts obscuring 
The light of the Eternal One. 

With her long hair flying loosely about her face, 
and her great eyes wild with terror, Martha Bright 
sprang through the cottage door, into the house- 
hold group, gathered in the small sitting-room. 

"Gracious! what is the matter?'* cried Mrs. 
Bright, as her eyes rested on the child. 

" She has seen a woodchuck, likely, ** said John, 
who had just returned from town. 
. "A grass-hopper, may be, " put in May. 

But Martha only drew closer to her mother and 
panted for breath, without saying a word in 
response. 

"What is it?*' asked Mrs. Bright, sharply. 

" What have you seen to frighten you so ? '* 

"The devil?" gasped the little girl, who had 
never before seen a skeleton. 

" Ha, ha ! ha ! " roared John. " I always 
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thought he would be after you gome day. What 
did he look like?" 

" Oh ! he had great, grinning teeth and big holes 
where the nose and eyes ought to be, and the rest 
of him was only bones, where there wasn't any 
clothes, and they was awful nasty and stinking ! *' 

"What ? — the clothes or the bones ? " asked the 
frivolous boy. 

" The clothes was dirty.'* 

"It was death ! " commented Mrs. Bright, in a 
hoarse whisper. " Some of us id going to die. 
Did he follow you?'' 

"I don't know. I never looked back." 

" Where did you see him ? " 

" Laying down at the roots of a haw tree in the 
woods. I lifted up the branch to pick the ripe 
haws, and there he was. " 

"Ho, ho, miss; no wonder you saw such a 
dreadful thing when you was disobedient. I told 
you to come straight home." 

'"But mother, Mrs. Green didn't give me no 
money and I thought we would all be so hungry in 
the morning ; so I went into the woods after some 
nuts, and while I was there I saw the haw tree. 
I didn't mean to do wrong and I don't think no bad 
man ouo-ht to come after me." 
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Martha was sobbing nervously now. Weak, 
weary, frightened as she was, her poweis of self- 
control were very small, 

" Well, may be you didn't,*' returned her mother, 
a little more kindly. " I hope not ; but you are 
bad so much that we always mistrust you, you see." 

" Did you get any nuts? *' asked May, whose 
hunger made her think of little else besides eating. 

" Yes, I got some — a whole basket full, but I 
was so scared, I ran away and left them. *' 

"What a gump ! " cried John. "I'd a hung 
fast to the nuts and dared the devil ? '* 

"Yes, you are mvf^d brave! " sneered Martha. 
" You can go back and find them if you are a 
mind to. No body will touch them, I guess, unless 
that awful thing wanted them hisself. " 

May began to cry. 

"What is the matter, Mamie ?*' asked the 
mother. 

"I'm hungry?" sobbed the child. "I want 
Martha to go and get them nuts.*' 

" I wouldn't go for all the nuts in the woods ! " 
cried the sister in an excited tone. " You are an 
awful mean girl to want me to go when you know 
what I see. You've had all there is to eat and 
orter be satisfied. " 
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At that moment there was a knock at the outer 
door, which upon being opened, admitted a lame 
boy whom John addressed familiarly. 

" How are you, Collin ? " 

"Pretty well, I thank you,'' was returned. 

The children liked the lame boy, and this time 
May ran to offer a chair, which the visitor took 
with a smile, after which, he began to explain the 
object fo his visit. 

" The nuts are ripe now, '* he said, "and I come 
to see if John and Martha could go with me to-mor- 
row to get some. Father is going to let me have 
the horse and wagon and we can bring home ever 
so many bushels !" 

"Ha, ha, ha,!" laughed John. "You could 
never get Martha to go nutting again. She went 
this evening and saw some dreadful thing, all fire 
and brimstone under a tree — " 

" Ta n't so ! " cried the little girl. " It was all 
bones and dirty clothes." 

" Jack Gordon's body, may be," suggested Collin. 

"You know he has been missing these six weeks." 

"And father has been missing a year," 
said John, "but it can't be him. " 

" Of course not,'' chimed the others, as shocked 
as possible. 
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'' I'll tell you what, " said Collin; "we will let 
Martha show us where the awful thing is, and 
then we will find out about it. We are brave 
enough for that. Hey ! John ? " 

" We are brave enough for anything, '' answered 
the other straightening up in his chair. "But 
Martha won't go.'* 

"Won't you, Martha?" asked Collin, smiling 
sweetly upon her. 

" Yes, if mother will let me, " she answered 
faintly. 

Mrs. Bright was willing, and so the matter was 
arranged. 

The following morning was fair — just such a 
morning as often comes in the fall after the first 
severe frost — hazy, warm, invigorating. A 
purple mist hung about the hill-tops lending them 
a weird-like beauty ; the sun hung like a great ball 
of fire in the eastern heavens, sending warmth and 
light to the earth, though its rays were invisible ; 
and the air was so sweet, so refreshing, that one 
could not help giving occasional deep inhalations 
in order to receive a little more of its life-giving 
principle. 

The sun was high in the sky when the children 
arose. Mrs. Bright, knowing how much they 
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would need food, thought it better to let them sleep 
as long as they would. She suffered more from 
their cries and repinings than from her own want 
of life's necessities. Still she was very weak this 
morning, and scarcely knew how she could get 
through the washing which she had promised to do 
that day, and which was the only hope she had of 
getting a morsel of food for herself and children. 
Some would have begged had they been in this 
woman's place, at least, have made there wants 
known ; but she was proud and so were the children. 
Still she must do something for them, and while 
they lay sleeping, she conned the matter in her 
own mind and finally settled it thus : John and 
Martha would go nutting with Collin who always 
carried a big lunch, and would certainly divide with 
the children, when he found that they had nothing; 
James should go on an errand to Deacon Smith's 
who lived a mile out of town and who never 
allowed any one to walk to his house without 
being refreshed ; and May should visit kind Mrs. 
Frisby who had just returned after an absence of 
several months. Thus the children would get 
enough to keep away starvation for one day. 
For herself, she planned nothing. She would try 
to endure until the work brought in a little money. 
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At nine o'clock, Collin was at the gate with his 
team, and two of the hungry children took their 
seat beside him. But in getting into the wagon, 
John managed to upset Collin's lunch and, while 
replacing it, slipped a large slice of bread and but- 
ter into his own pocket, thus providing for his 
immediate wants. Martha saw the act and looked 
at him in surprise, but he shook his fist slyly at 
her, and she knew that it was a warning of what 
would happen should she dare betray him : there- 
fore she wisely decided to keep silent, and Collin 
never knew that a part of his lunch had been 
stolen by his friend. 

The forest which was only about an half mile 
away, was soon reached. 

" Let us see if we can find that awful thing that 
scared Martha so; " said Collin, as they drove in 
among the trees. " We have got all day to gather 
nuts. " 

" It is doubtful whether she can find it again, " 
returned John. " How near the place are we, sis ? '' 

" 0, not near there yet ! " answered the little 
girl, " but right straight back from here, I think ; 
half a mile, may be." 

" Then we will drive on," said Collin. 

After a few moments, John cried out : 
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" There's a foot-mark in the sand. It's Martha's, 
for no one else has such a flat, ugly thing as it is. 
Ha ! ha ! see where she jumped that mud puddle, 
full ten feet. She must have thought that the old 
scratch was after her." 

" We'd better tie up Sukey and follow on foot," 
suggested Collin. '* We never can drive and follow 
them tracks." 

The others were agreeable, and so the company 
dismounted, and proceeded on foot for some dis- 
tance. 

"Are we never going to get there?" asked 
John, at last, with some impatience. 

" We are most there," replied Martha. " Yes, 
there is the haw tree," pointing to a tree a few rods 
in advance of them. "I can smell it, too," she 
added with a shudder. 

The two boys sprang forward. Daylight had 
dispelled what fear they had felt, and they were 
anxious to solve the mystery. But Martha followed 
hesitatingly, dreading to see the awful object again. 

'^ Yes, here is the old cuss ! " cried John, as he 
lifted the boughs of the haw tree. " I'll bet my 
pile that it is old Jack Gordon." 

" It may be," said Collin, peering at the hideous 
object. " Only I should think this one has been 
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dead a long while. Why, what is this ? '' lifting up 
a large flask that lay on the ground. 

" Whisky, as I live ! '' exclaimed John. " It is 
some old drunkard that's laid down here to sleep, 
and never woke up. I wonder if there is anything 
in his pockets that will tell who he is.** 

*• Oh ! I wouldn't touch him for the world ! '* 
cried Collin. 

"Nor I,** said Martha. " He's so nasty." 

"He don't scare me a bit," returned John. 
" Anybody's clothes would be dirty lying out heje 
in the dirt. His has not rotted a great deal. 
And see," he continued, " there is something heavy 
in the pockets! " 

In went the hand, and out came a watch. 

^*By golly ! I am making a haul ! " he cried. 

in went the hand again, and this time it brought 
out a handful of gold. But the joyous exclamation 
died on the boy's lips, for Martha fell backward with 
a wild cry. She had seen that watch and gold before. 

"What is the matter, Martha? " whispered Col- 
lin, drawing the child toward him. 

" It's father ! " gasped Martha. 

" 'Taint either ! " cried John. " Father wouldn't 
have come out into the woods and died with a whisky 
bottle beside him ; and you needn't say so." 
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" What makes you think that it is your father, 
Martha? '' asked the lame boy. 

" Cause he had that gold and that watch the 
night he went away. He showed them to me and 
said he had five hundred dollars ; and he acted so 
curious, too, piling them up on the table and laugh- 
ing when they fell. I guess he was — * ' 

"Was what?'* inquired John, for the child 
hesitated, 

" Was — was sick,'* she answered, for she could 
not say " drunk.'* It was too humiliating to admit 
that her father had been intoxicated. 

"You mean drunk," said John. "I see it in 
your eyes. Well, you needn't be afraid of Collins, 
He's mum on our affairs. Ain't you Collin ?" ■ 

The lame boy nodded. 

"I guess that Martha is right," continued John, 
" this is father and this gold is ours." 

Martha gave a low cry. Hungry as she was, it 
did not seem possible that she could touch that gold 
if she never had a morsel of food. 

"I guess," said Collin, "that you had better 
put that all back and run to town for your mother 
and some law oflScers. Martha and I will stay and 
keep watch until you come back. They might do 
something to you if you took the money." 
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John thought that Collin's advice was good, and 
concluded to follow it. 

"If you hear me call, you answer," he said, 
'' for I might not find the place easily again. I 
am going to take the horse and wagon for mother 
to ride in." 

"All right!" responded Collin, and John 
bounded away. 

Collin turned to Martha. She had crouched 

among some bushes, and was weeping bitterly. 

•" Poor child ! " said he softly. And then he 

stood there, smoothing her brown hair, not knowing 

what else to say. 

"I can't never be happy again ! " the little girl 
sobbed. " I have waited so long for father to come 
back from Californy, and all the time he has 
been laying dead out here. Oh ! oh ! oh ! " 

Her sobs chocked her so that she could say no 
more, and burying her face in her hands, she gave 
vent to her grief in low, convulsive cries. Collin 
did not know what he could do to comfort her, and 
so he placed one arm about her and cried, too. The 
boy of sixteen was almost as much of a child as 
the girl of twelve. Finally he blurted out : 

" Don't cry, Mattie dear ; your father is in 
Heaven now." 
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"No he a'nH," cried the girl, fixing her great 
eyes upon his face. '• Men that get drunk and die 
with whisky bottles beside them don't go to heaven, 
and you know it. They go to hell ! " 

Her cries grew louder now, for she imagined 
she could see her father in its liquid fire, begging 
for a drop of water. 

Collin raised his eyes dreamily to the bit of blue 
sky that was visible between the tree tops. " The 
God that lives up there must be kind as well 
as just," he thought, "and mother says *He 
judges not as men judge.' It must be that He 
will care for Martha's father." 

"Your father wasn't a very bad man, " he said, 
presently. 

" No, and he wanted to do right. He tried to, 
hard, but the devil was in him and he couldn't. 
But he intended to be better, I know he did, and 
would if he had lived. " 

" Good resolves written in the sand, " mentally 
commented the boy. But he only said: " I don't 
see how one is to blame when he tries to do right 
and can't. " 

"Nor I," cried Martha passionately. " I've tried 
so hard to do right, but some how I can't. My 
teacher says I must pray for strength, but when I 
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do, it seems that I can hear the devil laughing at 
me. I tell you, Collin, I have read about home- 
less children, but I don't believe they are half so 
bad off as one who has a home and wishes she had 
none, 'cause it's such a hateful place, and has so 
many folks to love, but can't love them. Father 
felt so, too, and he was going away to try to do 
better, and God has killed him here. Oh ! it was 
real mean in God ; I'll say so if he does strike me 
dead for it!" 

Poor child ! she did not understand that never 
altering law of Cause and Effect. Her father, 
though he had never made a sot of himself, had 
drinked daily all his life and had, at last, fallen a 
victim to liquor ; not as a direct judgment from 
God, but as the consequence of many years' error. 

" You needn't look at me so, Collin, " she con- 
tinued. *'I know that I am awful wicked, and 
expect I shall go to hell when I die, but I can't 
help it. I want to be good and sometimes I feel 
so happy, just like an angel ; then somebody will 
do something that will make me bad again. Oh ! 
I wish I could live out in the woods and never see 
a single person, except the birds and rabbits." 

" Not even me, Mattie ? " asked Collin. 

"No, not even you." 
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'' What did I ever do to make you wicked, 
Mattie? I never made you angry yet.*' 

'* No, but you go with John and he does ; and 
I presume if you lived with us you would act just 
as bad.'* 

" I don't think I would, for I like- you better 
than Maggie." 

" Yes, that is just the way with boys, they like 
everybody else better than their own sister. John 
says he likes Maggie better than me, and that she 
is ever so much nicer girl." 

''And who do you like ?/' 

''I like my kitten ; but every body hates that. 
I 'spect John will kill it some day. She never 
says 'Martha, you're the meanest girl in the world, 
and a great fool;' but she mews when I cry and 
tries to show her love." 

" But she wouldn't do so if you did not love her." 

" No, and I shouldn't love her if she hadn't 
loved me first." 

This was an argument that Collin could not get 
over, and so he remained silent. 

But the silence caused the child's thoughts to 
revert to her father, and she began to sob again in 
a dreary way. It was a relief to both when John's 
" ilalloo " resounded through the forest; but, when 
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a crowd of eager spectators burst upon the scene, 
both Collin and Martha grew sick at heart, and 
crept away among the bushes that they might not 
w^itness the sickening sight of identifying the 
deceased. Mrs. Bright was along, crying and talk- 
ing in turns, denouncing her husband's conduct 
and the "mean way" he had taken to die. She 
knew the gold and the watch, having seen them on 
that never-to-be-forgotten night. She also remem- 
bered the pattern of his handkerchief .and recognized 
his wallet, inside of which his name was still 
discernable. 

The inquest was held, a coflSn bought for the 
bones which Mrs. Bright declared should have a 
Christian burial, and then the party moved sadly 
toward the village, followed in the distance by 
Collin and Martha, who seemed to be quite forgot- 
ten for the time. 

There was a funeral late that afternoon, when the 
"awful thing *' which had frightened Martha so 
was hid away from sight in the dark grave ; and then 
the members of the family went back to their homes, 
richer, in purse, but a little sadder and wiser from 
the lesson which had been taught them that day. 

That night there were mental resolves to lead a 
better life, made by each and all of the Bright family. 
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Mrs. Bright's conscience troubled her a little, 
though she would never have owned as much to any 
living being. . She would try to be more loving to 
the older children and supply as well as she 
could the place of the lost father. Martha and the 
two smaller children resolved to be kinder to each 
other, and even John thought of some of his pre- 
vious actions with regret. He might not always 
have a mother and sisters to annoy as he had done, 
and he felt that he would be very lonely and 
unhappy without them. But the waves of morning 
light came upon the shores of life, obliterating 
those good resolutions ere they were ten hours old. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Something to love I How the soul tendrils reach 

For a something about which to twine ; 
Something to live in the light of my smile, 

And a something that I may call mine. 

Another morning dawned, bright and fair, upon 
the earth. The eastern sky grew red, then golden 
and presently the day-god peeped over the hill-tops, 
sending long, shining rays into the cottage windows, 
upon the very bed where John Bright lay asleep, 
dreaming some glorious dream of boyhood: One 
of these little sunny fairies danced on his eyelids, 
partially awakening him from his slumbers. 

"By golly! it's morning,** he murmured, and 
turned over. 

But something seemed to have hold of his, hair, 
and he put his hand up to see what the something 
was. 

" 0, it is you, kitty ! '* he said, lifting up the 
old cat, Martha's kitten, that she loved so well, 
which had been lying on his hair. 

"Mew, mew, mew!" rang out several small 
voices that caused John to jump as if he had been 
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shot. And what do you think he saw ? Why, 
there on his pillow were four little kittens, just 
bom. The old cat had concluded that John's long 
heavy hair was a good bed for her little ones, and 
had made her nest there, while the boy slept. To 
say that John was angry, does not half express his 
feelings at that moment. He was in a perfect rage. 
In the first place, the cat was Martha's, and that 
was reason enough for his hating it. He always 
made it a point to despise anything that was his 
sister's. And in the second place, he was not very 
partial to cats, and to be made the victim of one in 
that way was more than he could endure. With a 
sweep of the hand and a naughty word, he sent the 
four little things flying to the floor, and their 
mother after them ; and, while the kittens cried and 
the old cat tried to comfort them, he put on his 
clothes with great haste. When his dressing was 
completed, he hunted a basket, and, with an ugly 
shake of the head, put the innocent little creatures 
and the mother in it, and then with them swinging 
from his arm, left the room "on evil deeds intent.*' 
Martha was up, building a fire in the kitchen. 
She saw John making his way across the yard, and 
looking out, discovered kitty's head over the top of 
the basket. In an instant, the terrible truth that 
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John was about to kill her cat, flashed on her, and, 
dropping her kindlings, she started after him as 
fast as her feet would carry her. 

"John! John!*' she called. 

John heard her and began to run. The running 
frightened the cat, and it began to struggle to get 
away ; whereupon the angry boy seized it by the 
neck and carried it dangling in the air. 

" John, don't you dare to kill my kittie ! ** cried 
Martha in wild alarm. 

'' I will kill her ! '* he answered back. 

" If you do, I will kill you ! *' screamed the 
excited girl. 

" I will kill her ! " he shouted. " I'll teach her 
better than to make a kitten's nest of my hair ! " 

" John, John, has she got some little kittens ? 
Let me see one of them, do ! " pleaded Martha in 
a softer tone. 

The boy picked one up by the tail, and held it 
squirming before her. 

"0, the dear, little thing ! " she said. " John, 
please let me have them." 

"I shan't. I am going to kill the whole kit of 
them. " 

John had forgot his good resolves and did not 
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heed the look of anguish on his sister's face. All 
he wanted was revenge on the cat. 

<' Don't kill them, oh I don't!*' pleaded the 
little girl wringing her hands. 

" I shall/' said the hard hearted boy, " and 
you can kill me, if you can^ Miss Spitfire ; but I 
can tell you, if you come very near me, I'll serve 
you the same as I am going to serve these cats." 

He looked wicked enough just then to do any- 
thing bad, and Martha drew back in alarm, not 
daring to approach nearer. 

Meanwhile John hunted up a stone which he 
deliberately tied to the cat's neck; and then he 
walked slowly to the creek and held out the animal 
at arm's length over the water to tantalize his sister. 
Fear for her favorite's safety now made the little 
girl reckless to all consequences, and she sprang 
forward with out-stretched hands to prevent the 
consummation of the awful deed of revenge. But 
the boy was too quick for her. With a toss, he 
sent the cat into the middle of the brook, when 
grabbing up the basket he flung the kittens after 
her, smiling triumphantly at his sister's wild cry of 
anguish. But his smile was quickly followed by a 
howl of pain ; for it happened the little girl had 
retained the knife with which she had been making 
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whitlings, and in her anguish and rage, had sent 
it whirling through the air with the hope that it 
might kill her wicked brother. It fell short of the 
mark, however , yet inflicted a slight wound on his 
wrist from which the blood flowed copiously. 
Frightened by what she had done, and dreading 
John's wrath, the child now took to her feet, fleeing 
like a deer pursued by hounds. It was a long wild 
race, and I am afraid if John had caught her then 
he would have had some dreadful deed for which to 
answer. But fear lent wings to Martha's feet and 
she distanced her pursuer. 

" Mother, Mother, don't let him kill me ? " she 
wailed, crouching at Mrs. Bright's feet, when she 
had reached the house. 

" Let who kill you ? " asked the surprised woman. 

"John!" 

"What does he want to kill you for, silly child? " 

" Oh, I threw the butcher knife at him and cut 
his wrist ! " 

" What a wicked girl ! I have a notion to cow- 
hide you within an inch of your life." 

" But he killed kittie and all the little kitties, and 
I couldn't help it ! " sobbed Martha. 

" Killed kittie ! " echoed Mrs. Bright, beginning 
to gee what the trouble was. 
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" Yes, kittie made a nest in his hair for her little 
babies and he got mad and killed them all. 0, dear ! 
0, dear ! I haven't anything to live for now. Kit- 
tie was all that I loved and all that loved me ! " 

" You are a wicked girl to talk so and ought to 
lose your cat,' said Mrs. Bright, with much reproof 
in her tones. But she felt a twinge of conscience, 
for all. 

Just then John came in and, extending his 
bleeding wrist to his mother, said : 

" See what the little vixen did ! " 

" I am glad of it. It would have served you 
right, if she had cut your head oflF; '* was the sym- 
pathy he got from his mother. 

*'I'll pay her for it yet, see if I don't ! " cried 
John, angrily. 

*' If you dare to harm her it will be a sorry day 
for you, sir ! " returned Mrs. Bright with emphasis. 
"And now," she continued, "if you two 
young ones don't go to work, I'll cowhide both of 
you!" 

The boy mumbled out some retort and went out 
to his wood-chopping, and Martha recommenced 
the kindling of her fire. 

But the hours which followed were long, sad ones 
to the little girl. It seemed to her that all the 
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brightness and beauty of life had died out, leaving 
her in a chilly, wintry night. She worked like one 
in a dream, hearing her mother's scolding with 
indifference and forgetting it as soon as the words 
had been uttered. And not until the day was 
over and she had a chance to run down to the brook, 
in whose bright waters kittie lay dead, did she 
fully awaken to consciousness. Then she sat down 
upon the cold ground, and moaned and cried as if 
her heart would break with its great woe. In that 
hour, she hated herself, her mother, her brother — 
everything except poor, dead kittie. She wished 
she too was dead, and then she shuddered for fear 
God would hear her wish and strike her down for 
her wickedness. 

Poor, fatherless child ! her little bark was adrift 
on the sea of life without an anchor — without even 
a compass. 



CHAPTER. VIII 

Pride gives more wounds than Sorrow ; 
And Sorrow's wounds will heal, 
While those of Pride more painful feel 

With every coming morrow. 

Two YEARS had floated backward into the past, 
and, during that time, every thing had gone on about 
the same with the Bright family. John had long 
before taken revenge on Martha by throwing a 
stone at her and injuring the nail of one of her toes 
so much that it troubled her ever afterward. The 
money which had been recovered, lasted awhile, but 
it was not judiciously used, and the family again 
began to want for the comforts of life. About 
this time, Mrs. Bright, weary of the ceaseless routine 
of work, which purchased but a bare existence at 
best, began to think seriously of putting the chil- 
dren out ; but she wanted them to get into genteel 
employment, rejecting with scorn those which 
involve any thing menial. After a time, places 
were found. John went into a printing oflSce, 
James was taken by a hatter, and Martha found 
a home in Mrs. Frisby's family to do plain sewing 
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and attend to the children. This last was a bliss- 
ful change to the little girl and she began to look 
forward to a better life than she had heretofore 
known. Mrs. Frisby was very kind and taught 
her a great deal. She wanted the girl to under- 
stand something besides sewing and nursing chil- 
dren ; so often during the day she gave her some 
light house-work to do and in the evening helped 
her with her studies. 

Two blissful weeks passed thus, and then came 
a change. This is the way that it was brought 
about : 

One morning Mrs Frisby desiring to get the 
work done a little sooner than usual, set her 
daughter to washing dishes and Martha to cleaning 
down the outside stairs, while she attended to the 
chamber-work herself. Martha was willing enough 
to clean the stairs, but she went out, dreading lest 
her mother should see what she was sent to do ; for 
the latter had distinctly said ; " Mrs Frisby shall 
not make a servant of you. If she attempts it, I 
shall take you away.*' 

That Martha's fears were realized, the reader 
will readily guess. Mrs. Bright chanced to be 
passing at that hour and discovered her daughter 
kneeling, brush in hand, upon the steps of Mrs. 
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Frisby's residence ; and her false pride took alarm 
at once. 

"Martha!" she called sharply; but the little 
girl, knowing well her mother's voice, pretended 
not to hear. 

" Martha, come here this instant ! *' commanded 
Mrs. Bright. 

" Mattie, your mother is calling you," said Mrs. 
Frisby, looking out. 

There was no help for it now. She must go to 
hear her mother's pleasure. 

" So Mrs. Frisby has made a servant of you, 
already ! " cried the latter, as the child came slowly 
down the garden-path. " You can get your things 
and budge for home, quicker than you can say 
skat!" 

" She don't make a servant of me any more than 
of her own girl! "said Martha, stoutly. She is 
washing dishes and Mrs. Frisby is making beds, 
and I'm washing the stairs to get the work done 
quick ; that's all." 

" I told you. Miss, that you shouldn't do drudg- 
ery for anybody except for your own folks, and 
you shan't, so come along home ! " 

Martha began to cry. 

*' I don't want to go ! " she sobbed. " I am so 
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happy here, if I do have to work. I guess the 
work makes me happy, too.'* 

" Oh ! I will give you plenty of work at home, if 
that is what's the matter,'* returned Mrs. Bright 
with a harsh laugh. " Get your things, I say, or 
I shall take you without them." 

Slowly, the little girl walked back to the house, 
sobbing as if her heart would break with this last 
great woe. 

" There is no use of trying ever to be anything, '* 
she said. " Mother won't let me be anything. 
Oh ! I wish I could die ! " 

" What new trouble now ? " asked Mrs. Frisby, 
as Martha was entering the house. 

"Mother is going to take me home because you 
set me to cleaning the stairs. She said I shan't be 
anybody's servant 'cepting hern. " 

" I will go out and talk with your mother, " said 
the lady. And she passed out the door with one of 
her assuring smiles." 

''Mattie tells me you wish to take her home, 
Mrs. Bright," she said, after the usual " good mom- 
ing. 

" She tells you right then," answered the other, 
curtly. " I was raised a lady and my mother 
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before me, and no child of mine shall be a servant 
to anyone! " 

" Everv one who works for another is a servant," 
returned Mrs. Frisby, pleasantly. '' I have given 
Mattie nothing to do that I would not put upon my 
own child. " 

" It makes no difference ; she has got to go home !" 
was the disdainful answer. 

" I hope that you will think better of it." said 
Mrs. Frisby. " I like your little girl, and if you 
will let me have her, I will treat her in every 
respect as I do my own, sharing with her my earthly 
goods when she enters life for herself." 

" And won't you give her any more house-work 
to do?" 

" Yes, she must learn to be a good house-keeper 
as well as a good seamstress and scholar. It must 
be a part of my daughter's education, and also of 
yours, if I raise her. " 

" Very fine talk ; but you don't get my child for 
a nigger, if you do talk fine. Just send her home 
immediately, if you please. I have got work 
enough for her to do." 

Mrs Frisby saw it was useless to argue longer, 
and so turned sorrowfully away and walked back to 
the house. 
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Martha knew that the lady had failed, the mo- 
ment the latter opened the door. She was quite 
good at reading the expression of faces. 

"Must I go? " she asked wildly, clasping her 
little hands in despair. 

" lam afraid you must, '* answered the lady 
kindly. " Your mother will not let me keep you, 
if I put you to house- work, and I cannot conscien- 
tiously raise any girl without a knowledge of it.'* 

" Oh ! if you had only fixed it some how, I 
could work when she didn't know it. Can't 
you do so ? " cried the despairing child. 

" I can not tell or make believe a lie even to 
keep you, my poor, little girl ! " said Mrs. Frisby 
.pityingly. 

" 0, dear ! I know you can't ; but I shall die if 
I go back to that old, dreary home again, where 
there is nothing but work, hard words and quarrels." 

"Prehaps your mother will think better of it, 
when she comes to reflect. At any rate, I will do 
what I can for you. There, go my dear, she is 
getting impatient ;" and the sweet lady kissed the 
homeless child kindly before sending her away. 

With a low, wild cry, Martha passed out of the 
door, covering her face and not daring to look back 
for fear her courage would fail her. 
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" It seems to me that it took you a mighty long 
time to get here, " commented Mrs. Bright, when 
at last Martha stood beside her. " Now, tramp on 
fast, for I am in an awful hurry ! " 

The little girl obeyed to the best of her ability, 
turning her back, because she could not help it, 
upon all the sweetness and beauty of life ; returning 
to the gloomy dungeon she called her home — to 
soul-starvation and bodily want. 



CHAPTER. IX 

Like to a foolish youth of old, 
While starvinR, I my birthright sold, 

With only this slight difference ; 
For love and sympathy my soul 
Was dying, and I gave the whole 
For one kind word as recompense. 

At fifteen, Martha Bright had a lover. I don't 
mean to say by this she was in love, for as yet, she 
had no one to love. She was the same ambitious 
dreamer as of yore, looking vaguely forward into 
the future with hopes which might never be realized; 
and, though her soul yearned for affection and 
sympathy, she had never met the person who 
seemed in rapport with herself. Fifteen is very 
young to think of marriage, and still Martha did 
think of it. Her parents had taught her that it 
was the golden key to unlock her prison door and 
let her out into Heaven's air and sunshine. But 
she did not view it in that light when thinking of 
Harry Mann, the one whom her mother had chosen 
to be her husband. Harry Mann was well-to-do 
in the world, besides he was young and handsome- 
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SO handsome that people wondered what he saw to 
admire in plain Martha Bright. But he not only 
admired but loved our heroine as well as such a 
nature as his could love. He was penurious, 
though, and wanted a wife to restrain him and save 
for him, and Mrs. Bright was deceiving herself 
when she imagined that she and the children would 
find a home in his family when Martha should be 
married. In flattering this foolish woman by 
calling her "mother," Harry Mann was only 
working to get the daughter, and not for any love 
he had for any of the rest of the family. One can 
scarcely blame the poor woman for wishing to find 
a better living even at the expense of her daughter's 
happiness, for the cares of life hung very heavily 
upon her. The children were all at home again ; 
people would persist in making servants of them, 
no matter where they went to live, and Mrs. Bright 
preferred to have them starve with her to their 
earning a living at any humble employment. 

" It will be all right when Martha is married, '* 
she would say, in answer to their complaints. 
" Harry has got a good home and he will not let 
his mother suffer." 

" I don't know about that, " Martha responded, 
one evening. " He dropped a ten-cent piece last 
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evening and hurt May's fingers, scuffling to get it 
away from her ; and when she cried, he never even 
offered to give it back to her. I wouldn't have 
taken a ten-cent piece away from his sister, if it 
had been me." 

" 0, that was only children's play, " said the 
mother. " Harry is a fine young man and you 
may thank your stars that you have succeeded in 
catching him." 

^'He hasn't asked me to have him yet," laughed 
the girl. " I almost hope he never will." 

" You are the most provoking child I ever saw, 
Martha Bright. I would like to know what 
you want better than being his wife ? " 

" She would rather be John Rose's wife," put 
in James. 

The red blood mounted to the girl's temples 
in an instant. She did admire John Rose. He 
was so kind and agreeable, and had such deep 
thoughtful eyes. She could love him, perhaps, if 
she knew him better, and she could never love 
Harry Mann, even to please her mother. 

" May be it is Collin she wants," said May. 

" Collin, indeed ! " exclaimed Mrs. Bright. 
" Collin will not be able to make his own living, 
let alone any one else's." 
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" He is a good boy, '' remarked the young girl, 
glad to turn the conversation from John. " I 
like Collin better than Harry." 

"Just like you ! '* snapped the mother. ." You 
won't like Harry because I like him. You canont 
bear to gratify your poor mother and save her a 
few years of toil, by making a good home for your- 
self and her, you bad ungrateful child ! " 

Martha looked up with tear-dimmed eyes. 

"Mother," she said earnestly, "God knows 
that I am willing to sacrifice myself for you — " 

" There it goes again I sacrifice yourself ! Why, 
half the girls in town would jump at your chance, 
girl." 

" Well I am not half thegirls, I am only one of 
them." 

" A very contrary one, too." 

The girl reddened and bit her lips to keep back 
a bitter retort. 

" I would like to go to school and get some 
education first," she said. " If I could, may be I 
wouldn't have to marry any one. I could get my 
own living and yours, too." 

" There is no use talking," returned her mother ; 
"you know that I am not able to send you to school." 

"But I am such an ignorant creature — " 
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" Well keep on with your reproaches. Heaven 
knows I have nearly worked my finger ends off, 
and all for this I" 

"You should let me work for myself. Mrs. 
Frisby would — '* 

" Don't you dare to say Mrs. Frisby to me, 
I saved you from her and the kitchen, and now get 
your insults instead of thanks." 

How useless it was for Martha to argue with her 
mother. Mrs. Bright could not, and would not, 
understand her child. She forgot her own girlish 
dreams of happiness^her own hopes of future, 
expecting to find in this child of fifteen a plotting 
woman of the world, combining in her nature the 
experience of years with infantile trust and obed- 
ience. 

Martha had no opportunity to reply to her 
mother's last remark, for just at that moment aquick 
knock was heard at the outer door. 

" That's Harry ! " said James, elevating his feet 
to the top of the stove. 

" Yes," returned Mrs. Bright, and flew to open 
the door. 

"Good evening. Mother," said a pleasant- voiced 
young man, shaking back a mass of shining curls 
from a very fair brow, and extending his hands. 
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one to Mrs. Bright and the other to Martha, 
" Good evening, Mattie.*' 

** I have come,'' he continued, addressing the 
mother, " to see if Mattie would not like to walk 
this beautiful evening. ** 

" Of course, " replied Mrs. Bright, gleefully. 
" She has not been out much lately, and it will 
do her good. Put on your hat, child.*' 

The girl knew that this amounted to a command, 
and without a word obeyed. 

" Be careful of her, my son. I don't like her 
out nights," said the seemingly thoughtful woman. 
" Come back early." 

" We will," replied the young man, and the 
pair went out. 

Once, outside, Harry put his arm about the 
young girl for the purpose of assisting her down 
the steps, and did not withdraw it while they walked 
toward the street. 

" Do you like to be loved, little one ? " he asked 
anon. 

" Yes," she answered faintly, feeling a thrill of 
pleasure in being caressed even by one whom she 
did not love, because she felt the need of love and 
sympathy so much. 
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" If you will be my little wife, you shall have 
lots of love." 

She did not reply. 

" Let me see your eyes," he continued, raising 
her head so that his gaze might meet hers. " Ah ! 
I guess you love me a little, don't you ? Why 
don't you speak ? " 

" What shall I say ? " she asked faintly. 

" Why say yes, of course." 

"Yes" she repeated in a whisper, feeling it 
was a lie. 

" And you will marry me, hey ? " 

" Yes, if you want me." 

" Hurrah for our side ? " he cried enthusiasti- 
cally, catching her in his arms and kissing her 
repeatedly. 

" If he is always so loving, perhaps I shall learn 
to love him," thought the young girl. "He is a 
pretty man and, may be, a good one. I wish 
though he had let May kept the ten cents." 

" I am going to pay you for being such a good 
girl," he said, a moment later. 

" Pay me ! " echoed Martha. 

" Yes. We are going to have a theatre here 
to-morrow night and I am going to take you, if you 
want to go." 
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"Oh! I do," cried the enthusiastic child. 
** I do love to go to theatres ! " 

" If you continue good and obedient, you shall 
have lots of fun," he said. 

This was pleasant news and Martha began to 
think it a nice thing to be engaged. The experi- 
ence of some people prove that it is nicer to be 
engaged than to be married. Strange, is it not ? 

The walk was ended, at last, and Harry saw his 
betrothed to the door, there bidding her good-night 
and excusing his not going in by a plea of business. 

" Isn't Harry coming in ? " asked Mrs. Bright, 
when her daiighter opened the door, 

" No," answered the girl, and passed to her own 
little room without another word. 

" They are dying to know about it," she said 
as she threw aside her hat, "but they shan't to- 
night." 

She then began to undress for bed. 



CHAPTER X. 

Why is the sun 80 bright to-day ? 
Why are the birds so very gay ? — 
Why are the whispered words they say, 
"He loves me? " 

The wedding day was set, and over Martha's 
young life crept a shadow deeper, darker tfian it 
had ever known before ; and God knows that there 
was not much sunshine in it for any cloud to shut 
out. To say that Mrs. Bright was pleased does 
not half express her feelings. She was overjoyed 
at the prospects of having a home. She would put 
the boys out— they had been put out several times and 
had always become dissatisfied and returned again 
to her, — but she would get them places where they 
could stay now, and then Harry surely would not 
object to giving his wife's mother a home with 
them. Thus her old age would be made comforta- 
ble and happy and May's good would be secured. 
But so fearful was this weak woman that her 
daughter's heart would fail her before the wedding 
day arrived, that she took every occasion to sound 
the young man's praise in the latter's ears, picturing 
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him out to be something between a man and an 
angel. But strange to say, Martha's indifference 
changed into disgust instead of love, by always 
hearing Harry's virtues extolled. 

" If you want me to marry him, Mother, don't 
mention him tome again ! " the young girl exclaimed 
one day, after listening an hour to a description of her 
betrothed's good qualities. " I take him for just what 
he is worth. I know him better than you do and 
do not need to be told any thing about him. I 
shall marry him to please you, but do, for 
Heaven's sake, let me rest in peace until my 
bondage begins, when I will try to endure my 
slavery as a true heroine should." 

Mrs. Bright raised up both hands in holy 
horror at this speech of her daughter's ; but Martha 
paid no attention to the gesture and scarcely noticed 
the exclamation, "Heavens what a girl!" She 
caught up her hat and darted out into the pure air 
and sunshine, catching her breath spasmodically 
while she went onward toward the little brook were 
Kitty had been drowned so long ago. How she 
suffered then only God knew, and only God knew 
how she suffered now* 

It was early spring and all nature was singing 
a glad wild song. The birds were never more 
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musical, the waters never brighter, the flow- 
ers never sweeter. Could there be anguish in such 
a beautiful world? — such anguish as filled her 
bosom ? 

The brook was reached, at last, and she stood 
panting upon its brink. How she did wish that 
those blue waters would open and close about her 
form ! How she wished, poor child, that she and 
Kitty could change places then and there. 

"Why, you are the fleetest little deer I ever 
chased ! " cried a pleasant voice just behind her. 

Her heart gave a great throb just then. Through 
all time that voice must have a lingering sweetness 
for her ears, for its owner had stirred the very 
depths of her soul. It was John Rose who spoke. 

She turned toward him with a bright smile. 
The exercise had lighted up her face and eyes, until 
she was really beautiful, so beautiful that John's 
liquid orbs shot forth an admiring glance, one in 
which love mingled with admiration. 

She knew now what she never dared to hope 
before: John loved her. His lips might never 
utter words of endearment, but his eyes had spoken 
the cherished secret of his soul. 

"She is a dear little creature,*' thought the 
young man, " and I believe she likes me. She is 
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too young to think of love now, but, sometime, 
when we are both older and wiser, I pray the Giver 
of all good gifts that the gift of her love may be 
mine/' But his lips only said : 

" You remind me just now of a bird, a flower, or 
something bom for Heaven's pure air and sunshine. 
If you were my sister I would not have you housed 
up in that gloomy old building. I should build 
you an arbor out here where you could read, study 
and write, catching inspirations from the flowers, 
and music from the birds.' ' 

" How I wish I was your sister ? " cried the 
impulsive child. " It would be so sweet to have 
some one to love — some one to lean upon ! " 

Then she remembered Harry, and started back 
in terror at her own thoughtlessness. 

" Why ! what is the matter ? You are as white 
as a ghost ! " exclaimed John, springing to her side 
and involuntarily passing an arm about her. 

" I — I — I guess I am not well ;'' she faltered, 
not knowing what other excuse to make. 

" You were radiant a moment since," returned 
John in an anxious tone, " Are you subject to 
such sudden sicknesses ? " 

He drew her head down on his shoulder as he 
spoke, causing such a thrill of estacy to pass through 
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her frame as she had never felt before. She knew 
now why the marriage with Harry was so repulsive 
to her. Love, which like the morning light comes 
often without our knowledge, had crept in unawares 
into the little maiden's heart. She had loved John 
Rose without knowing it. She looked up into his 
face and their eyes met, each reading the depths 
of the other's soul. 

'' Will you not sit down on this log ? " asked 
the young man tenderly. 

" No, thank you. I am better now and I guess 
mother is wanting me at home." 

She was turning from him, but he imprisoned her 
two hands in his and would not let her go. 

" So you would like to be my little sister ? " 
he said. 

*' Oh ! very much, if it is not wrong to wish so," 
she answered with great earnestness. 

" Of course not. You shall be my little sister 
now. I shall call you so until we are older, and 
then may be you shall be something better than a 
sister. What do you say to that, birdie ? " 

Birdie ! how sweet his voice sounded as he said 
that word ! She looked into his face, her own ex- 
pressing both joy and terror. It was the great crisis 
of her life. Love pleaded with her to be happy ; 
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Duty bade her to walk the path of misery. Poor 
child ! could she break the fetters that bound her ? 
Alas ! she had not strength. In three weeks more 
she would be a wife, an unloving one, and this 
great cup of bliss would be dashed aside, never 
more to be hers. 

" Can't you answer me ? " he inquired, peering 
into her face to read her thoughts. 

" You must not talk so,*' she said avoiding his 
gaze. " Harry might not like it." 

What an effort it cost her to say those words, but 
they were out, at last. 

" Harry ! '* he echoed. " What has he to do about 
it, pray? '' 

"He is going to marry me," she whispered 
faintly. 

" Marry you ! '' he repeated, dropping her hands 
and starting backward. 

"Yes, just three weeks from to-day." 

" Why, child, you are crazy ! " 

" I guess I am — at least, I wish I was," she 
cried, burying her face in her hands. 

" A strange, strange thing," he mused. Then 
he asked suddenly. " Do you love him ? " 

" Mother says I ought to." 

" But d? you ? " he persisted. 
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" I am afraid I don't.'' 

" Afraid ! then why do you marry him ? *' 

" Mother wanted me to and you know that the 
bible says, children obey your parents." 

" So it does," he returned, impatiently patting 
the ground with one foot, and half shrinking from 
the inquiring gaze of Martha's clear eyes. So it 
does ; but I do not believe that it is right for a 
young girl like you to marry a man that she don't 
love, and you may tell your mother that I say so, 
if you have a mind to do so. I won't detain you 
longer. .Good bye." 

He was gone the next moment, and she was alone 
— alone with her own misery. 

With a gasp, she dropped down on the log behind 
her. What a mockery life seemed to her then ! 
How she hated the birds for thei r careless songs, 
the water for its music, and the sun for its light 
grandeur and beauty. How she hated herself and 
her mother and Harry — every thing and every one, 
excepting this man who had won her heart, yet 
lost, forever lost to 'her ! 

She realized now what a dreadful bondage she 
was about to take on herself, and grew cold at the 
very thought, shivering in the warm sunlight as 
though she had the ague. 
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" Mother wants you to come home ! " cried a 
childish voice, and May came dancing down the 
well-worn path toward the brook. 

" In a moment/' answered Martha in aji absent 
manner. 

" You must come now. Harry is there and he 
has brought you a pretty white dress too. He is 
real mean he didn't bring me one." 

Her wedding dress, to be sure. Mrs. Bright had 
worried a great deal about it, wondering how she 
could save enough to give her child a decent robe 
to be married in. Now Harry had saved her all 
further trouble. 

Martha got up and followed her sister toward the 
house, listening silently to her childish prattle. 

" You and John Rose have been having a walk 
have you ? " said May. 

" Who said so ? " asked the young girl in a 
startled tone. 

" I said so. You have been down here making 
love, and I am going to tell Harry." 

" Don't I don't ! " returned Martha with alow cry. 

The truth was May only guessed at what she 
stated. She had met John on her way toward the 
brook, and, thinking to annoy her sister, had 
unconsciously hit upon the facts. 
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" I will !" she cried provokingly, and away she 
scampered in great glee at her success in finding 
out secrets. 

Faint with fear lest her whole secret was discov- 
ered, Martha walked on, not knowing what to say 
or do, and entered the house a few moments behind 
her sister. 

''I found her down by the creek ! " cried May. 
" She and John Rose were making love like 
everything there. I wouldn't wonder if they had 
been kissing, by the looks of their faces.'* 

Martha's face grew crimson in an instant. Harry 
seeing how annoyed she was, cast an angry glance 
at her which only increased her perplexity. 

*' How can you talk so, May ? " she asked faintly. 
" You know it isn't so." 

"Yes it is ; it is I " cried the provoking child. 
" I saw John down there and you begged me not 
to tell of it. That shows whether it is true or not." 

Like a thunder cloud in the horizon of a bright 
sky, a frown settled on Harry's fair face. 

" This is strange talk ! " he said, sternly address- 
ing himself to Martha. 

But the girl covered her face with her hands and 
uttered not a word. 



CHAPTER XI. 

0, there are sadder things in life than dying ;— 
Yea, sadder things than closing glassy eyes 

When some loved one in Death's embrace is lying— 
'Tis when we put aside what most we prize. 

The storm was over, at last, and Harry went 
away with his suspicions aroused to no pleasant' 
point. To all his questions and reproaches, Mar- 
tha had given him no answer excepting that she 
meant to do what was right, and John was nothing 
to her. If she had only had courage to break those 
bonds, then and there, how much better it would 
have been for her. Alas ! she did not have it. As for 
Mrs. Bright, she was indignant that her daughter 
had wandered so far from the path of rectitude, 
and reproached her so bitterly that the girl spent 
the rest of the day in her own room in tears. After 
that, Martha avoided John and the brook, keeping 
herself to the solitude of her room as much as 
possible, growing paler, sadder and more listless 
every day. 

The wedding morning dawned. Every thing was 
in readiness. The dress fitted to a charm ; the 
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white wreath lay gracefully on the brown hair, and 
the veil fell about the young bride like a fleecy 
cloud over the sky in the morning. Never had 
Martha Bright looked more beautiful. Harry wa& 
charmed with her appearance, and congratulated 
himself that she so soon was to be his property. 
Even Collin's heart fluttered a little while he gazed 
on her, and a sigh of regret, that h^ was not a man 
like other men, escaped his lips. 

They were to be married in the church, and 
at the appointed hour they repaired thither. 
There were no bridesmaids. Martha had never made 
any intimate friendships with young girls. At 
home, at school, abroad, she had always been one 
by herself, living a kind of a dream-life, working, 
worshiping an ideal but never finding its reality. 
The church was not crowded — not even well filled. 
A poor woman's daughter was not of much account 
in the eyes of even the middle class, and only about 
twenty persons congregated there to witness the 
ceremony. Among these were John and Collin ; 
also the relatives of the bride and groom. 

Martha Bright walked along by Harry's side 
to the altar. She did not give even a glance at 
the spectators ; she did not dare to do so, lest, 
seeing John, her courage should fail her. 
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The words were spoken — how few, yet binding 
two persons to lives of bliss or misery ! Then Harry 
drew his bride's trembling hand within his arm, 
and the pair turned toward the door. Some sud- 
den feeling of despair caused the young girl to raise 
her eyes, and give a swift glance at the people. 
They rested finally on John's pallid face, which the 
next instant reflected its pallor in her own. 

" I congratulate you, "said the young man, step- 
ping forward and giving his hand to her. 

But his voice was stern and almost harsh, and 
his hand was deathly cold. 

"I shall not see you again," he continued, "so I 
will say good-bye here. I am going to California." 

" California ? " echoed the bride. 

"Yes; I start to-morrow. Good bye." 

He lifted his hat politely, and smiled coldly on 
her as he turned away. 

Why was everything so dark to Martha then ? 
The sun was shining, yet she saw no ray of light. 
People were still congratulating her, but she heard 
only a confused murmur of voices. Harry was 
speaking to her, but she knew it not. Her soul 
was reaching out its arms with the wild cry, " My 
love! My love ! " But the retreating form paused 
not — looked not back. 
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" We will go home, if you please, madam ! '* said 
her husband sternly. 

She started and reddened like a guilty being. 

"I am ready,*' she answered faintly. 

"At home, I hope that you will conduct your- 
self better," he hissed in her ear. 

At home ! how sad were the words. She knew 
now that though her husband furnished her a 
dwelling place, she would still be homeless. 

Harry Mann was keeping house already, and 
his sister, a widow, several years his senior, was 
his house-keeper. To say that Mrs. Austin favored 
her brother's marriage with Martha Bright, would 
not be a truth. She had hoped that he would 
live single — at least until such a time as she could 
find another partner and another home. Besides 
she considered herself and him, far above the 
Bright family, and thought her brother anything 
but kind to bring another mistress w^here she was 
ruling. To this uncongenial atmosphere, Harry 
Mann brought his young bride ; and here life for her 
began its sternest reality. 

There was to be no wedding feast — no friends 
invited. Mrs. Bright was not able to give a din- 
ner, and Harry thought it would be a needless 
expense. But Martha knew that her relatives 
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were expecting an invitation to spend the day at 
her new home, and seeing that Harry did not 
invite them, she finally summoned courage to say : 

" Can I invite mother and the children to dinner ? 
They will be dreadful lonely to-day,** 

He gave an ungracious assent. He did not like 
to deny the first request that she, as a wife, made 
of him, else he had not yielded to her wishes at all. 
Martha nodded to her mother's silent question of 
whether they could accompany her to her new 
home or not, but she felt that her friends were not 
wanted, and they felt the same. 

Mrs. Austin, who had not att^ded the wedding 
ceremony, met them afc the door. She was a slim, 
peaked-faced woman with cold blue eyes, and light 
brown hair, combed smoothly back from a low, 
retreating brow. 

''Why, Harry," she exclaimed, "you did not 
tell me that you were going to marry the whole 
family!" 

Mrs. Bright reddened, Martha turned pale, and 
Harry stammered an apology which only made 
the matter worse. But the whole party followed 
Mrs. Austin to the parlor. Then a foreboding 
stillness fell on the group. 

Presently Harry excused himself and went out ; 
his sister followed him. 
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"A nice house!" commented Mrs. Bright 
addressing her daughter. "You must fix me up a 
good room. I think I should like this parlor bed- 
room.*' 

" I am afraid, mother, that you will get no room 
at all," returned the bride very sadly. 

" Why so, pray ? Would you turn your own 
mother out of doors ? " asked the other haughtily. 

*' I shall have no voice in the matter." 

" But you must. I have toiled for you, and now 
it is only right that you give me shelter .for. my 
remaining days. They won't be many any how." 

" I fear Harry is very penurious, that he will 
think you a burden. I fear that he will not let 
you live here." 

" He will let me live here, if you say so. Just 
assert your rights. Tell him that you will have 
your mother with you. Don't let him trample on 
you ! Don't be a slave ! " 

" Since I have sold myself, I can look for noth- 
ing but slavery," the daughter answered sadly. 
" I should have asserted my rights sooner ; then I 
had not married him. Oh ! what a fool I was ! " 

" Dinner is ready ! " said Harry looking into 
the room. "Maggie has just got a cold, bite. 
Nothing worth the trouble of coming after. She 
didn't expect visitors." 
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He frowned on Mi*s. Bright while he spoke and 
offered his arm to his bride. 

Martha felt a deathly sickness stealing over her 
as she arose to accompany him to the dining room. 
Involuntarily she closed her eyes ; but a cold pale 
face flitted before her and a pair of voiceless lips 
seemed to whisper 

" It might have been." 

Then there was a strange whizzing in her ears 
and every thing grew indistinct, • dark, and faded 
entirely away. 

Harry took the insensible girl in his arms and 
laid her on the sofa. But no look of pity softened 
his features ; instead a dark frown rested thereon. 

" I supposed, madam,'* he said, addressing him- 
self to Mrs. Bright, "that your daughter was 
healthy.'' 

Mrs. Bright shook her head. 

"Martha was never a very strong child," she 
returned. " But she a'n't apt to faint. I guess 
you have about scared the senses out of her, poor 
thing!" 

" Thank you for the compliment ! " said Harry 



" I can't say as I meant it for a compliment. 
The child isn't used to having her own mother 
slighted. She is a very affectionate child." 
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" Too much SO I should judge,'' with an ironical 
toss of the head. " I shall try to make a woman 
out of her. Ah ! she opens her eyes." 

He had pushed the mother aside and was bath- 
ing the girl's head with his own hands, intending 
thus to show the former that the pale creature 
before him, was his own property, upon whom she 
had no longer the slightest claim. 

" She needs a diflFerent training," he went on to 
say. '' She has no idea of propriety at all — no 
self respect. My sister and I, when we get her 
alone, will give her a few lessons which will be 
beneficial ; and we will brook no interference." 

Mrs. Bright's castles in the air began to crumble 
to pieces. Could it be possible that this cold, 
worldly man was the smiling youth who had so 
often called her " mother " in days past ? It did 
not seem possible ; yet there he stood, in appearance 
the same, and, oh ! misery, the owner of her child. 

That was a dreary afternoon to all parties. Mrs 
Bright determined to stay until evening, in spite 
of Harry's coldness and Mrs. Austin!s frowns, and 
Martha was dreading the time when she should be 
left alone with her husband and sister. The girl 
had never had much affection for her mother, but 
when the parting came she clung to her as to her 
last earthly friend. ^ 
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" I will come and see you all to-morrow," she 
whispered, and kissed them all around for the first 
time in many long months. ' 

"Bring us something good to eat," said James 
under breath, " you are married now and ought to 
give us a good time." 

Martha nodded her head, but made no audible 
reply. Then the trio left the house, and the bride 
^as alone to do the great battle of life, with a dim 
foreboding of what a dreadful fight it would be. 
During the evening, Harry tried to be kind, but 
he and his sister gave the young girl so many les- 
sons in propriety that the latter was in tears before 
the hour of retiring came. Poor thing ! too late 
she realized that the school-room and a play-house 
were the place for her, and not [a husband's heart 
and home. 

" I shall expect," said Harry to her the next 
morning after her marriage, " that you render up 
a strict account of your time every day to me. As 
you are very young, I shall deem it necessary to 
watch over your goings and comings, and see that 
your associates are the proper ones. My young 
wife shall not be contaminated by bad society." 

Martha looked up into her master's face and 
tears trembled on her eyelashes. 
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" Can I go to see mother to-day ? " she asked in 
a faltering tone. 

" I think not ; you should be willing to spend 
your first day at home/' 

'* But I promised to go/' 

" You should not have promised such a thing 
without consulting me. I do not think that it is 
best for you to go to-day, and you will displease 
me, if you disobey." 

" When may I go ? '* she asked faintly. 

'* To-morrow, perhaps, if the day is pleasant. 
It looks now as if we would have rain soon." 

'' 0, I am not afraid of rain ! " exclaimed Mar- 
tha. 

" Perhaps not," coldly, " but I am afraid of 
having you sick on my hands. I shall deem it my 
duty to take care of you, my dear. Good morn- 
ing." 

He kissed her in a business-like manner ; then 
he went out to attend to the affairs of the day, 
leaving her alone with his sister. 

A few minutes after his departure, Mrs. Austin 
addressed herself to the young wife in anything but 
a pleasant tone : 

"This is wash day with me, and it is high time 
the breakfast dishes were washed. The dish-wash- 
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ing will be your business hereafter. I don't intend 
to work myself to death for any young chit of a 
girl, if she is my brother's wife/' 

With a half suppressed sob, Martha commenced 
•cleaning away the dishes. She was willing enough 
to wash them, but she did not like any one to speak 
«o harshly to her. They were all clean, at last ; 
and then the girl turned to her sister-in-law, and 
inquired whether there was anything more for her 
to do. 

"To do ! " echoed Mrs. Austin, "I should think 
there was. We haven't washed these three weeks, 
and we have got a full hundred pieces of clothes to 
wash, besides doing the chamber work, making 
bread and getting ready for dinner. You can just fly 
about, I can tell you. There is a whole chest of 
sewing to do, and no end of mending. I hope you 
are a good sewer. You are a wife now, and must 
learn to labor. You will find a diflFerence, I can 
tell you. You will have to get up early and work 
late, for Harry isn't able to keep you in idleness." 

*' Come to think of it," she continued, " we have 
about sixty yards of rag carpet to make, and five 
quilts to quilt, and we are needing them amazing 
bad, too. Oh ! you needn't look so horror-struck. 
You will find that it isn't such a funny thing to be 
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a married woman. Wait till you get two or three 
babies, and I am gone ; then you will see where the 
fun comes in.'* 

Very dimly did Martha begin to realize the truth 
of Mrs. Austin's words ; and her little weak heart 
stood almost still within her bosom. She had 
thought her life at home a hard one, and had longed 
for marriage that she might be freed from it. Now 
she found that she had only bound herself to a 
more degrading slavery. And she was so very 
young, so inexperienced ! 

[I am not writing against marriage — not at all. 
But I do condemn the marriage of children like 
Martha Bright ; and I am trying in this true history 
to show young girls and foolish parents the break- 
ers where this poor child's life-boat was wrecked, 
hoping to save some that else would be dashed to 
pieces.] 

Martha went to work, determined to do her best, 
but in Mrs. Austin's opinion she did not accom- 
plish much. All day she thought of the folks 
at home, wondering if they were much disappointed 
at her non appearance, and longing so much to go 
to them, yet not daring to do so. In the afternoon, 
she had bread and pies to bake. She thought she 
would make a very nice pie for the children, and said 
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as much to Mrs. Austin, who returned stiffly that 
Harry would have his hands full supporting; one 
family let alone two. This hurt the young wife ao 
much that she gave up baking the extra pie, think- 
ing that instead she would ask Harry for fifteen 
cents in the morning, and purchase one at the 
baker's for the children. 

It was very late that night when she went to 
bed. There were so many things to do, that Mrs. 
Austin declared must be done, and the wee small 
hours came before the two weary women were ready 
to retire. Never before had the young wife felt 
the need of rest so much ; but eyes, head, heart 
and limbs ached so that she could not go to sleep, 
when at last the opportunity presented itself. 
She lay awake until nearly morning, and was just 
falling asleep when Mrs. Austin called for her to 
arise and help get the breakfast. 

The day was clear. That was one good thing. 
Perhaps she might visit her mother. That was all 
the hope she had. 

After breakfast she went to her husband, and 
asked in a timid manner if she might go home that 
day. 

" Home ! " he repeated " where is your home if 
not with your husband ?" 
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"I mean mother's," she stammered, a guilty 
flush stealing over her face. '' I am used to calling 
that home/' 

'' Was you not complaining of being tired last 
night ? I think it is best that you should not be 
running about to-day. You will be sick, first I 
know." 

Martha began to cry. She had lived through 
one day hoping for the next ; now again to be dis- 
appointed. It was too bad. 

"You are an ungrateful girl!" said Harry 
angrily ; and then he went away without even kiss- 
ing her good morning. 

His displeasure hurt the young wife's feelings 
so much that she had a long cry spell. It was 
hard enough not to be allowed to go home, but her 
husband's anger was something more to endure. 
What a long dreary day followed. Mrs. Austin 
was more than usually cross, and everything that 
Martha did was wrong. When night came the 
poor girl really wished that it might prove the 
night of death to her, so weary already was she 
of life. But Harry came home in a very good 
humor, and told her that, seeing she had 
minded so well, she might go to her mother's in the 
morning. This was good news of course to her. 
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But the money for the pie troubled her still. She 
tried to summon courage to ask him for it, but 
failed to do so until he was just leaving the house 
the next morning. 

*' Will you give me fifteen cents, Harry ? '* she 
asked with sudden desperation as he was passing 
out of the door. 

*' Fifteen cents !*' he repeated, "What do you 
^^ant fifteen cents for ?" 

She hesitated before she replied. She could not 
tell him about the pie. Oh ! no. But she must 
answer, for his suspicious eyes were on her. 

" I want to get a spool of silk to mend my green 
dress with,*' she replied, blushjng at the untruth. 

" I thought silk was only ten cents a spool," he 
commented, but he gave it to her. 

Then he went away and Martha began her work 
with a feeling of guilt hanging over her. He had 
driven her into sin, but nevertheless she felt its 
weight upon her. Little did she realize to what 
that wTong step would lead. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" We can die but once." — 0, wore it true, 

Gleeful were the poet'n rhymes ; 
But the pangs of death life can renew. 

Till we die a thousand times I 

As SOON as the morning's work was done up, 
Martha commenced getting ready for the visit. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Austin was heating the flat irons, 
calculating that the young wife should do her share 
of the ironing. 

" Why, where are you going? " she asked, when 
Martha came into the kitchen all ready for her 
departure. 

" Harry said that I might go to see mother to- 
day," answered the other in a trembling tone. 

" Did you tell him how much ironing we had on 
hand to do ? " frowning darkly on her. 

'' No. I didn't think of the ironing," she stam- 
mered. "But I will help when I come back. 
Mother and the children want to see me so much, 
that I must go ; but I won't stay long." 

"If you can't help with the ironing now, you 
need not do it at all. The irons are hot and I am 
not going to have wood burned out in waste, just 
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to humor your whims. I must tend to my brother's 
interests." 

With a sigh of regret, Martha laid aside her 
wrappings. She comprehended now that no wish 
of hers was to be considered for a moment with 
either her husband or his sister, and her heart 
began to rebel. But she said nothing. She only 
went to work with feverish haste, determined to see 
her mother before night, if such a thing was possi- 
ble. But, though her hands flew all the long day 
as they had never done before, it was three in the 
afternoon when the last shirt was ironed and put 
away, and she was free to leave the house. 

" I want you back at five to help me get sup- 
per,*' said Mrs. Austin, when Martha again began 
to robe herself for a departure. 

The young wife made no reply ; but she concluded 
inwardly that Mrs. Austin could get the supper or 
it would not be got at all. A few moments later, 
she was on her way toward her childhood's home. 
As she had intended, she stopped at the bakery to 
purchase a pie. They were not nice ones like she 
wanted to get. The baker had none excepting 
some made of dried blackberries, and as she could 
do no better she took one of those. As she had 
half expected, she found her relatives greatly 
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incensed at her neglect, or rather what they con- 
sidered to be her neglect of them. 

" I wouldn't have come at all, if I had waited 
this long,*' said her mother, turning from her with 
an angry frown on her face. " It shows plainly 
what you think of us." 

" I came as soon as I could," returned Martha, 
trying to choke back the tears which would come 
in spite of her efforts to be calm. 

"A pretty story to tell! '* retorted Mrs. Bright^ 
*' A bride of three day's isn't very likely to be so 
over-run with work that she cannot even call on her 
mother. It is pure meanness — nothing else." 

Martha began to grow angry. 

" Mother," she said, *' when you married me to 
Harry Mann, you placed me under a stern, unre- 
lenting master." 

" /married you to Harry Mann ? " repeated the 
other. " You married yourself, if I remember 
right, and I think I do. You were always crazy 
to get married." 

Martha felt a cold, wicked feeling stealing over 
her. She had intended to make her mother a con- 
fidant and advise with her concerning her future 
course. Now, she would not do so. She would 
walk her way alone ; she would fight her own bat- 
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ties without assistance. If she had ever hoped for 
love or sympathy she knew that she had hoped in 
vain. She, who could love so well, to whom love 
would be the greatest blessing that a kind Heaven 
could bestow, must walk her way alone without one 
cheering voice to whisper words of consolation to - 
her. 

"Did you bring us anything good?" asked 
James, sidling up to her. " If you didn't, I don't 
care anything about seeing you ." 

" If I had known that I would not have troubled 
myself to come,'* angrily responded Martha, whose 
powers of endurance were about exhausted. 

" I guess you didn't put yourself to much trouble," 
retorted her mother. 

"Let me see what you have got; " cried May. 
" I do want something good to eat." 

Martha handed her the pie. 

" What kind of a pie is it ? " asked James. 

"Dried blackberries," she answered. 

"Pshaw! why didn't you bring a nice one? " 
he asked with apparent disappointment. "I 
thought we was to have a nice time when you got 
married." 

" She is one of the selfish sort who cares for 
nobody except herself," commented Mrs. Bright, 
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whom Marthas sudden moroseness angered consid- 
erably. 

" I have cared very little for myself in the past," 
said the girl coldly, " but in the future I shall. 
Good bye." 

" Why, you are not going ? " exclaimed all three 
in a breath. 

"' Yes, I have got the supper to ger/' 

" Well did I ever," cried Mrs. Bright. "Just 
come and won't stay a minute. Was there ever 
such an undutiful child ! *' 

"Perhaps not ; ''' said Martha. And she went 
out, caring little whether she ever saw any of her 
folks again or not. 

But she did not go directly home. She took 
the w^orn path which she had so often traversed in 
days gone by, and in a short time stood beside the 
brook, where she had passed the sweetest and also 
the bitterest moments of her life.] 

Dropping upon the old log, where she had so 
often sat, she covered her face with her hands and 
began to cry hysterically. Misjudged, misunder- 
stood by all ! Oh ! it was dreadful. 

'• I wish I might remain here always and weep 
my life away ! *' she wailed. " Oh I I must die ! 
1 cannot live this way ! *' 
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What a dreadful battle that was with self ! 

" I will try," she said, " to crush out this child- 
ish heart of mine, and become a cold, proud woman 
of the world. I have talents; I will cultivate 
them. I will live for self and for fame.*' 

Pride had come to her aid. There is nothing 
like it to give us strength. She arose to her feet 
now and stood erect. She felt almost happy in her 
new resolve. " I will no longer be a slave," 
she cried. " I will work myself up to something 
higher and better, if I walk through blood. Since 
the love and beauty of this life are denied me, I 
will sacrifice everything to ambition. The world 
shall own me as one of its great women." 

It was a strange speech for a poor, uneducated, 
unloving wife to make. She knew not how she 
should accomplish this end; she felt sure that it 
must come. But the first thing to be thought 
about was an education. She could do nothing 
without one. 

She sat down again and tried to form some plan 
of action, but the plans were all vague and indis- 
tinct. 

By and by, the twilight shadows began to deepen 
and she knew that it was time that she was at 
home. 
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It was with a sigh that she arose and turned 
her face thitherward. 

She found supper over when she arrived there, 
and Harry and his sister both displeased with 
her. 

"1 thought I told you that you had the sup- 
per to get!'' snapped Mrs. Austin. 

"I did not conclude to get it," said Martha, 
in return. 

The pair looked at her in amazement. 

'' A wife who neglects her husband's comfort 
is not a good one," said Harry with cold reproach 
in his tones. 

" I don't care," said the young wife who had 
not yet learned self-control. " She kept me here 
and made me iron until three o'clock, and I 
wasn't coming home to get supper as soon as 
I got out." 

"I intended Mattie should have the day to 
herself," said the man in a reproving tone to 
his sister. 

"I wasn't going to do all that great ironing 
alone," she snapped in response. 

'• You could have left it until to-morrow then." 

" I don't put off until to-morrow what should 
be done to-day." 
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Harry saw that he was getting himself into a 
scrape, and wisely concluded to change the con- 
versation. 

"Did you get your silk, dear?*' he asked, 
wiping the tears from his wife's face with his 
own handkerchief. 

"No — I — didn't,'' she stammered, suddenly 
turning red. "I — I — forgot it." 

" That was bad. What did you get in the 
bakery to day ? " 

"^The bakery?" she questioned, feeling as if 
she would like the floor to open and swallow her. 

"Yes. Why do you repeat my words? I 
saw you go in there, and when you came out 
you had something in your hands. What was 
it?'' 

"It was a pie," answered Martha with sud- 
den desperation. 

"^Ah ! Don't you have enough to eat at 

home?" 

"I got it for the children." 

" Could you not have made one ? " 

^'Yes; but Mrs. Austin would not let me." 

"I thought that it was not right for her to 

be carrying off your provisions and told her so," 

put in that lady, with a disdainful toss of the head. 
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" It isn't a wise thing for a wife to do," returned 
Harry with a reproachful glance at his wife. " Still 
I would rather that she would do that than to be 
running about hunting up provisions out side for 
her folks. Did you have money enough to buy it, 
my dear, or did you run in debt ? " addressing 
Martha with the question. 

" I paid for it,'* she answered. 

" Where did you get the money ? " 

" You gave it to me this morning." 

" I thought that was for silk." 

" I did not like to tell you about the pie, and 
so-and so — " 

" And so you stooped to a lie ? " 

" You drove me to it ! " cried the wife, sobbing 
wildly. 

" I drove you to it ?" repeated Harry. 

" You and your sister together. I promised the 
children something and I had no way to get it." 

" Your excuse only makes your sin all the more 
apparent. If you want me to love and trust you, 
you will have to take a different course." 

" I don't want to do wrong," said Martha, still 
sobbing. 

" Perhaps not. I hope this will be a lesson to 
you that you will remember long. Sin always 
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brings its own punishment. This you will find 
true in this case, for though you may try to do 
right in the future we wull never be able to trust 
you so implicitly again. I am grieved — very much 
grieved that such a thing should happen, my dear." 

" You make a fool of her by such talk,'* said 
Mrs, Austin in no very pleasant tone of voice. 

"I wish to be kind and just, my sister," he 
returned blandly. " She is young, inexperienced 
and ignorant ; we must teach her the right way. 
Don't wait up for me either of you," he added. 
*' Business will keep me out quite late perhaps. 
Good night, my dear. I can not kiss you again 
until you have repented of your sin. It is just 
that you should be punished." 

Martha heard the door open and close, and she 
knew that he was gone ; but she did not raise her 
eyes for even a glance after the receding form. 
She felt humbled, guilty and angry ; yes more — she 
felt wicked. The good angels, who watch over 
children like her, seemed suddenly to . take their 
flight, leaving her alone with self and despair. 
Even pride deserted her in that hour. 

The fall and winter passed away, and another 
spring came with its sunshine, flowers and gla^ 
birds' songs. Meanwhile there had been many 
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changes at Martha's new home. Mrs. Austin had 
entrapped a wealthy old widower, and was married 
and lived in a home of her own in a city many 
miles distant. Her departure had been a relief to 
the young wife and also to Harry ; both of whom 
found home more like home without a third person 
to interfere with its privileges. 

As soon as Martha was mistress of her own time, 
she began to think of improving her mind during 
her husband's absence. She needed books, but 
how to get them she knew not. Harry was as 
ashamed of her ignorance as she was herself, and 
lost no opportunity to twit her with it ; still she 
did not like to ask him for the wherewith to pur- 
chase them. She must make the money without 
his knowledge. She was sorry to do this for she 
wanted to be frank and truthful with him. But 
she soon learned by sad experience to keep her own 
counsel. Harry always found fault with her, no 
matter what she did. He was not really unkind in 
his manner while doing so, but always seemed so 
shocked at her want of reason that she never con- 
fided in him without regretting it. He might have 
won her into abject slavery had he taken the right 
way ; but his fault-finding, and cutting allusions 
to her ignorance aroused her pride and soon lost 
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him her confidence. Then, early in her married 
life, her health began to fail, and she grew nervous 
and fretful — " hysterical,*' Harry, called it, con- 
temptuously, though he alone was to blame for the 
change. The consequence was that Martha had 
an overwrought idea of many of her wrongs, and 
Harry considered himself the most abused specimen 
of the masculine gender in the whole world. It was 
in his power then to lead the soul-sick, love-hungry 
child up to a better, higher life; but in his love for 
self he never thought how he was crushing her. 
And so the days sped on and the shadows deepened. 
Martha was scarcely able to tend to her own 
work, yet unknown to her husband she did work 
for others. She was proud of the first dollar that 
she earned. It went for a grammar, too. After- 
wards, she bought *two other books, an arith- 
metic and rhetoric. Then she went to work, 
studying with all her might, and writing 
too. But it is slow work, this acquiring 
an education without a teacher, even to the well 
and strong. To the. nervous, half-sick child-wife, 
with an exacting husband to please and a house to 
keep in order, it is something more than slow work. 
Often her pillow was wet with despairing tears, 
while Harry slept, unconscious that she suffered at 
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all. A neat home, well cooked food and an 
obedient wife, one who was willing to sacrifice her- 
self to him in all things, would have made him 
supremely happy. But Martha wanted more. 
Her soul longed for companionship. Not that 
she was so good herself, but because she worshiped 
goodness and wanted help to rise out of the mire of 
sin. There were times when she went up on fancy's 
wings until she stood before the very throne of the 
Most High, and then how hard it was to come 
back earthward again. She felt that the man that 
she could love must be one whom she could rev- 
erence next to God Himself. She lived her life, 
loving an ideal, chasing a shadow. 

But to return ; Martha found acquiring an edu- 
cation without assistance such slow work that she 
determined in her own mind to go to school. The 
days were getting long, and by working hard she 
could do her house-work, and go to school too. 
There was a public school in the village and also 
an academy. It would cost nothing to attend the 
former and, if Mr. Williams, the principal, would 
allow her to go home at eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, she could get Harry's dinner just the same 
as though she staid all the time at home. She 
thought, at first, to speak to her husband about 
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the matter, but the longer she put it off the more 
she dreaded to do so, and, at last, she concluded to 
go without his knowledge. 

By steady industry, she obtained the books she 
needed and, Mr. Williams having consented to dis- 
miss her at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, she 
on one fine summer morning, after her house- work 
was done, took her way toward the school-house, 
in hopeful, yet fearful anticipations of what the 
future might bring for her. 

Two weeks passed away without Harry's finding 
out her secret, and, meanwhile she began to live a 
new life. The doors of knowledge seemed to be 
suddenly opened to her, and though she toiled hard, 
oftentimes beyond her strength, and also suffered 
much from ill health, life grew to be something 
better to her than it had ever been before. But the 
end came soon. 

One night Harry entered his house with a dark 
frown on his fair face. Martha's heart stood still. 
She knew at once that he had found her out. 

" So you have disgraced me again ! " he said in 
a cold, bitter tone. 
** Disgraced you ! " she echoed, aghast at his words. 

" Yes, by putting yourself among a mess of dirty 
children at a public school." 
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" There are many grown scholars,*' she responded 
beginning to cry. " Then I want so much to get 
an education.*' 

" Your business is at home, attending to your 
husband, madam ! " he said with withering scorn 
in his tones. 

" And haven't I attended to you just as well as 
ever I did or could ? *' she asked with a passionate 
sob. "I don't see that it can hurt you — my going 
to school. You are always making sport of my 
ignorance, too. I should think you would let me 
learn something while I can." 

"If you could only go away to a high school 
where no body would know ^ I should not mind 
your going so much, but to have you stay here 
and go to a public school, I will not. You must 
stop this very day," he said decisively. 

" 0, Harry, don't take me away from school I " 
cried the young wife, wringing her hands. " I will 
work night and day for you if you will only let me 
go. I feel that God has given me talents that 
ought to be cultivated, and I shall never be happy 
until I can cultivate them. If it was not for my 
hope of what I may be in the future I should die. 
Don't take all the brightness of my life away — 
don't drive me mad ! " 
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" It is useless talking so to me/* returned her 
husband coldly. " You shall not go to a public 
school and live with me. When a man marries he 
wants a wife and not a school-girl. As for your 
talents, strange to say, none but yourself has ever 
discovered them. I don't think much will be lost, 
if they are not cultivated." 

" And you won't let me go any more ? ** asked 
Martha with wild despair in her tones. 

" Not another hour," he replied. 

With a low heart-rending cry, she threw herself 
on her knees by a chair and buried her face in 
her hands. 

Harry saw how she was suffering, but he did not 
relent. Instead of trying to soothe her, he lit a 
cigar and, taking a paper, seated himself in a lordly 
way and began to read, as if perfectly indifferent 
to the woe of the despairing child who knelt in wild 
abandon so near him. Ah ! little thought he that a 
time would come when his unkindness would recoil 
with a two-fold vengeance upon him — when she 
would be as indifferent to his woe as he was to hers. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Our friends grow dearer as they outward drift 
From Earth and us toward the other Shore ; 

As silently we see the misty curtain lift, — 
Then fall to hide them from us evermore, 

Unless with Faith's bright vision we can see 

That dying only sets the spirit free, 
And they are nearer than they were before. 

The third summer after Martha's marriage, 
Mrs. Bright became an invalid. A disease which 
had been lying dormant in her system suddenly 
awoke to life, progressing with such rapidity that 
in a few months' time the doctors gave up all 
hope of her recovery. Being no longer able to 
support herself, she was obliged to seek her daugh- 
ter's home. James and May went with her. Harry 
grumbled a good deal at this addition to his family, 
but his pride prevented his saying anything to out- 
siders about it. He was not willing that his wife's 
mother should go on the town, and so endured what 
he could not help. Martha was glad to have them 
come, and she made up her mind to be very kind 
to them, and give back love for unkindness, should 
the latter be given her. Alas ! she reckoned too 
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much on her own strength. She was an invalid 
herself, one who needed love and care almost as 
much as her mother ; was nervous and despondent, 
and consequently ill-prepared to endure what was 
being placed upon her. 

Every one knows what a care a sick person is — 
of the many steps the attendant has to take and of 
the rest she loses. This care in addition to . her 
house- work and the labor of attending a large gar- 
den, proved to be more than Martha's strength 
could withstand. Then the unhappy state of her 
mind did much toward pulling her down. She had 
studied and written . a great deal since her mar- 
riage, and, though she had improved slowly, she 
had made a marked progress. Several of her arti- 
cles had been sent to eastern papers, and a part of 
them had appeared in print. " You possess rare 
talent," one publisher had written back to her, 
'' but you need education, and you must have it be- 
fore you can hope to succeed." How hard she 
studied after that ! But it was all over now. She 
must lay her books and pen aside and toil for those 
who would never appreciate the sacrifice she was 
making. But, as we said before, the work proved 
too much for her strength. One morning, while 
out in the garden, she fell helpless to the ground 
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where she remained until found by some members 
of the family and taken into the house. 

When the doctor came to see his patient in the 
evening, he administered an opiate to the daughter^ 
who soon fell into a profound slumber. 

That night James had to sit up with hia mother^ 
because there was no one else to take a watcher'* 
place. But Mrs. Bright was n'ervous and notional, 
and the boy in no mood to humor her whims. The 
finale was that both got angry. She bade him to 
leave her and he took her at her word and went to 
bed. And so the suiFerer, on her last night on 
earth, was left alone with no one to give her even 
a drop of water to relieve her dreadful thirst. 

It was about three o'clock in the morning, when 
Martha awoke from the eifect of the opiate which 
she had taken in the evening. She opened her 
eyes wearily, and would have closed them again had 
she not seen, or thought she saw, her mother stand- 
ing by her bed, with clasped hands and agonized 
face. 

The daughter started violently, and looked again^ 
but the vision was gone. Nerved by the excite- 
ment of the moment, she sprang from her bed and 
staggered rather than walked to her mother'* 
chamber. 
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"Oil am so glad you have come,'* said the 
invalid. " James went to bed and left me, and I 
have been alone so many hours. I wished and 
wished for you until it seemed my soul must go out 
to you and bring you here.'' 

And Martha knew then that her mother had 
come to her in spirit. But she said nothing of the 
strange occurrence to the sick woman, though she 
thanked God that she had been thus awakened. 

About four o'clock, Mrs. Bright seemed to be 
decidedly worse. Her pain increased, and she 
begged so piteously for help that the daughter was 
obliged to awaken the other members of the family, 
and dispatch one of them for the physician, who 
could do nothing for her when he came. 

"You must be brave, my poor sick child," he 
said, laying his hand on Martha's head. *'Her 
end has come. She can not last the day out." 

The invalid read her fate in her daughter's face. 

" Then there is no hope — no hope ! " she cried 
in anguish. 

Martha could only sob an answer 

" 0, my God ! No hope ! no hope ! " repeated 
the invalid. 

" Mother " said the other, bending low above 
her parent. " God knows how willingly, yes how 
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thankfully, I would take your place if I only 
could do so. If my life-storms were as nearly 
over as yours, how happy, how very happy I should 
be ! You are going to that bright Heaven where 
all hope for rest at last — are you not, my mother ?" 

" I don't know — oh, I don't know I " groaned the 
sick woman in heart-rending accents. 

Martha went to the window and looked out on 
the beautiful earth, gilded by golden sunlight. A 
breath from the roses was wafted up to her from 
the garden — it came with the song of an oriole, 
that was singing in a plum tree near the window 
But the perfume and music and sunlight only made 
life seem more like a mockery to the pale watcher 
standing there. There seemed nothing for which 
to live, nothing for which to die. Her mother's 
deep groans wrung her heart as it had never been 
wrung before. 

" Give me something to put a stop to this ter- 
rible agony I " the pale lips murmured. 

" Oh ! why can't I have some knowledge of 
medicine!" said Martha to herself. "Every 
woman ought to know^ something about it. How 
I wish the doctor was here I " She said the last 
aloud. 

" When will he come ? " asked the dying woman. 
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" He said that he would be here .about three 
o'clock," answered the daughter. 

*' That will be too late— too late ! *' 

The tones were heart-rending in the extreme. 

" I can see no justice in this ! " cried the girl 
inwardly. She wishes so much to live and I am 
so weary, and long to die. ^Vhy can't I go in her 
place? Oh! why cant I?" 

" Ah ! '' she added as she began to grow dizzy 
with excessive weakness, " I shall go next. We 
shall not be parted long. I wondfer if mother will 
love me any better there than she does here. It 
would seem so nice to have some one to love me.'* 

She could stand on her feet no longer ; so she 
sat down on the bedside and with her pale hands 
kept the flies from her mother. 

The hours passed on — the dreadful, dreadful 
hours, each a life in itself, until the last one for 
the sufferer came. Martha saw the wave of death- 
light when it passed over her mother's face, and 
then she knew that hope was dead. A tide of 
affection came rushing into her soul. This woman 
had never loved her as she had dreamed a mother 
could love, but she had never known any other. 
In the great wide world there was no one who, 
after all, was as dear to her. She thought over 
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all her short comings. She had not been just 
such a daughter as she should have been. Perhaps- 
she had had not merited the love she craved. 
Oh ! if her mother could only live. But alas ! 
that mother was dying now, and it was too late to 
make any reparation for the past neglect. How 
she longed for one affectionate word before those 
lips were sealed in death ! But they talked of 
everything else excepting her. 

" Mother I mother ! *' she cried, at last, unable 
to endure the agony longer — "Will you meet me 
in Heaven ? " 

" I don't know," murmured the cold lips. 

Then were the last word that they ever spake. 
Five minutes later, Mrs. Bright was dead. As 
the soul floated out into space, Martha fell back 
with a low gasping cry. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

0, there are human flowers that bloom 

In life'a dark wilderness, 
Debarred from sunlight, till the gloom 

Alone may come to bless. 

There are times in our lives when we cling to 
despair and desolation, refusing company and con- 
solation, turning from the beautiful sunshine, and 
welcoming the gloom of clouds and storms. Thus 
it was that Martha felt after her mother's death. 
Her nerves were so unstrung that she had lost all 
control of them, and she felt and acted more like a 
sick, peevish child than a woman. She shunned 
society. It seemed to her that she wished to get 
away somewhere — anywhere, so long as she would 
never see another human face. She courted death, 
and longed for the time when it should set her free. 
During the first year of her married life, the 
young wife had been very attentive to her husband. 
She thought it was her duty, and wanted very 
much to win his confidence and love. After her 
health failed, she did not seem to have the energy 
and strength to wait upon him as she had done. 
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She forgot sometimes to mend his clothes until 
reminded of her neglect by his fault-finding. She 
did not seem to take so much pains with her cook- 
ing, and, though she tried to be orderly, her house- 
hold labors proved a source of constant annoyance 
to her. Then it seemed to her that all of the fam- 
ily combined to make life unendurable to her. 
James and May upset things as fast as she put 
them in order, and Harry tracked mud over her 
clean floors, without even relenting at her tearful 
espostulations. No one realized how ill she was 
and how much she suffered. Harry admitted that 
she was nervous, but he considered nervousness a 
failing of weak-minded women, to be overcome by 
firmness, like bad habits. Stimulants were ordered 
by the physician, and these were bought by Harry 
and used by the invalid until she did not seem to 
be able to exist without them. Indeed, there was 
danger for a time of her falling a victim to their 
use, for she sometimes took them to drive away 
care and trouble. It might have been the Maker's 
glorious gift of song that saved the poor girl from 
utter despair and death. In the dark, dark hours 
the fingers of desolation swept across her heart- 
strings, making sad but beautiful music — music 
that went out and echoed in the world's great heart 
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until many began to wonder who the 8ad, sweet 
player was. No one had taught her the rules of 
prosody, but by studying she had obtained a per- 
fect knowledge of them, and her poems were at last 
accepted. Of course she received no compensation 
for them. These newspapers publishers are slow 
at recognizing genius and still slower in paying 
tribute to it. But the praise which she received 
gave Martha fresh courage, and she battled on, still 
hoping to reach some day the longed-for goal. How 
in those days she did long for some friend to whom 
she could read her efforts and who would pass 
judgment on them. She tried sometimes to read 
them to Harry and her brothers and sister, but the 
former listened indifferently without remark, and 
the latter made sport of them. 

One night, having written a poem which she 
thought was more than usually good, she could not 
resist the temptation to read it to Harry, thinking 
that he could not help liking it. What was her 
surprise when he handed her a newspaper with the 
remark: 

" There is a story I want you to read and profit 
by. Its name is ' Rarey's, plan ' I wish some- 
body w^ould try it with you." And then without 
any comment on her poem, he left the house. 
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Chagrined and outraged, Martha took up the 
paper and began to read. 

The story was about a silly young girl who 
thought she was a poet and spent her time. in mak- 
ing doggerel rhymes, possessing as little sense as 
her own weak brain. This girl labored under the 
hallucination that she was not appreciated and she 
shed quarts of tears every day of her life in conse- 
quence. But the sneers and laughter of her own 
people only made the matter worse, and her parents 
began to fear that they would have to put her before 
long in an insane asylum, if a cure could not be ef- 
fected. A kind old aunt resolved to doctor the dis- 
eased mind and invited the girl to her country home 
for this purpose. The old lady began to give her 
patient plenty of exercise in the shape of boat and 
horseback rides and berry parties, teaching her all 
kinds of farm work, and finally marrying her to a 
well-to-do farmer. Thus the cure was effected. 
And this was "Rarey's plan.*' 

To say that Martha was indignant at the insult 
does but faintly express her feelings. She was 
angry beyond measure. Throwing down the paper 
she arose and paced the room, her hands clenched 
and her teeth set firmly together. She felt that 
she was not a weak, sentimental creature like the 
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heroine of the story. God had given her talent 
and she knew it. She would cultivate it. 

It was impossible to tell just what her thoughts 
were. She paced the floor wildly, her breath 
coming and going with fearful rapidity. She 
caught a glance of herself in an opposite mirror. 
Her eyes were flashing. She never before knew 
that there was so much fire in them. She paused 
there and addressed the reflection. 

" You, Martha Bright, will succeed. The world 
^hall look up to you and acknowledge your talent." 
*' I will have an education, too," she continued. 
"I will go to school, come what may." 

There was a high school in the village, and 
to this Martha resolved to go. The next morning 
when she arose she walked with such a firm, proud 
step that she surprised all the members of her fam- 
ily. Indeed, it seemed to her that she was not the 
same person that she was yesterday. She did not 
know herself now. 

As soon as her house work was done, she walked 
over to the academy and had an interview with the 
principal. She found that her books and schooling 
for six months would cost her about twenty 
dollars. She must earn this money somehow. 
While she walked homeward, thinking the matter 
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over she met an acquaintance who seemed to be 
considerably flurried about something. 

'' How I do wish," exclaimed the lady, ''that 
we had a school for little children in this town. 
I have taken Emma away from Mrs. King's 
school. I will not allow Her to abuse my little one 
a day longer. Mrs. Bennett is going to take 
Jane away, too. By the way," she continued, 
" you are always wantins; to earn something, and 
as you have no children of your own, why not 
start a school for little children ? You would do 
well." 

It would be the very thing. Why had she not 
thought of it before ? 

That afternoon, she went around among her 
neighbors with a paper, and when the evening 
came she had twelve signers to it. Twelve scholars, 
at three dollars per term each, would bring her 
thirty six dollars. It was very early spring now. 
The snow of one winter had already whitened her 
mother's grave and was melting away beneath the 
sun's genial rays. She must miss the spring 
term at the academy, but she could go in the fall. 
There was no way of earning the money sooner. 
She straightened up the back sitting-room, put- 
ting away everything that children would be apt to 
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damage, and afterwards hunted up some boards, 
and with her own hands made the needed benches. 
They were not very strong, but she concluded 
they would do. 

When everything was ready, she informed Harry 
that she would commence school in that room on 
Monday of the next week. Of course he vetoed 
the whole arrangement, but, finding that his wife was 
resolved, and thinking that it would not be a bad 
thing for her to earn so much money, he finally 
gave a reluctant consent ; but took revenge on her 
for having a will of her own by sulking a month 
afterwards, during which time he never spoke to 
her unless obliged to do so. 

With many hopes and many fears, Martha opened 
her school the following Monday. Most of her 
pupils were those that had been considered the 
scourges of other schools in times past, but a few 
were timid little creatures who had never been to 
school at all. It was a wet spring day. The soft 
mud was a foot deep in the yard outside the dwelling. 
The grass was springing up here and there, but it 
had a sickly appearance. The only thing in the 
vegetable line that looked vigorous was a box of 
cabbage and tomato plants which Martha had started 
in the house long before the snow had melted from 
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the ground. These she had placed outside to re- 
ceive the benefit of the spring rain. The twelve 
scholars with their feet loaded with mud did not 
improve the appearance of her si: ting- room much, 
but she kindly requested them to clean their 
shoes, and away they scampered, returning in a 
few minutes with them in quite ,a respectable 
condition. She afterwards found that her tub of 
rain water, saved for her next washing, had been 
used by the children to cleanse them of the mud. 
The consequence was that she had to wash with 
hard water. 

As soon as it was nine o'clock, Martha rang 
her bell and the children took their seats. 
Thinking it was necessary, she arose to open 
the exercise by a few remarks as she had seen 
other teachers do. 

''My dear children," she began, '"I hope that 
we shall become better acquainted one of these days, 
and that our acquaintance will benefit both, mutu- 
ally. I shall try—" 

Crack — crash — scream ! One of her benches 
had given away in the legs and four urchins lay 
kicking on the floor. Three of these latter were 
laughing and one was crying. . 

" I a'n't coming to this nasty old school any 
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more ! " bellowed the boy that was hurt. " Such 
benches as them ! They was just made to break 
our necks, and I'll just tell my ma." 

Martha soothed him as well as she could, bring- 
ing some chairs for the unfortunate four. And 
thereupon several of the other scholars declared 
that they would have chairs, or they would go home. 
Iheir necks were just as good as any one's and 
they would not have them broken. It took nearly 
all of the chairs in the house to seat them, but 
Martha, not knowing what else to do submitted 
to their demands. 

Order once more being restored, the young 
teacher continued her remarks: 

" I want to love you all, and I want you to love 
me. I shall try to deserve and win your respect, 
and hope that you are all gentlemen and ladies 
enough to treat me as a teacher should be treated.'* 

" She is soft-soaping ! " whispered Emma Hoff 
to the girl that was sitting beside her. "All she 
cares about is our money and I know it." 

Martha felt the blood mount to her temples, but 
she thought it was not best to notice the child's 
remark. 

She inquired into- the amount of learning pos- 
sessed by her scholars.. Three of them did not 
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know their letters. One was a sweet little girl 
with sunny hair, who answered to the name of 
Alice. She had never been to school. The sec- 
ond was a dull creature who had had the small 
amount of sense which she did possess drummed 
into her by a stick. Her name was Agnes. The 
third was Emma Hoff, whom we have already 
mentioned. 

" You will learn to read like a good girl, Alice ? " 
said Martha addressing the first mentioned. 

" Oh ! yes. I want to learn very much I " 
answered the child, smiling sweetly. 

" And you too ? '' The teacher spoke to Agnes. 

'' Oh ! " said the dull girl indifferently, " I can't. 
I have been to school four years, and I dont know 
my letters yet. Every body tells me I am a fool.'* 

" But you are not,'' returned Martha hopefully. 
'' I am sure you can learn. I expect to see you 
one of my smartest scholars yet. 

" Now she is soft-soaping you," put in Emma 
with a twist of her pug nose. " She knows that 
you are a fool, I a'n't a fool, but T won't learn. 
I have been to school five years and don't know my 
a, b, c's yet. 'Cause I won't learn them. I won't 
learn to please them. I am an independent little 
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CUSS. I understand folks, and I a'n't to be soaped 
hj any one.*' 

Martha felt a sudden sinking of the heart. 

" Don't talk so, Emma," she returned. '' I do 
^ish you to learn. I do wish you to love me. 
I hope you will be a good girl and try to learn." 

" Your soft talk is no go, Mrs. Martha Mann. 
I won't learn and you can't make me ! " 

" I shall not try to make you," the teacher re- 
turned sadly. Then she added : " I will now hear 
you little girls in the a, b, c's read." 

Agnes and Alice came forward, but Emma did 
not leave her seat. 

" Are you not coming, Emma ?" asked Martha. 

" I can come, but 1 will not learn a letter if I 
do; " returned the child with great decision. 

" Then don't come. If you don't intend to 
learn, I don't want you here setting a bad example 
to the others." 

*' But my mother sent me here for you to make 
me learn," retorted Emma. 

. " Then she will have to take you away again, 
if yoil will not learn for I shall try no force with 
you. I would rather let you alone and attend to the 
little girls wlro wish to become wise and good." 

With these words, Martha commenced her school 
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duties. The scholars were very unruly, but the 
young teacher succeeded in getting all of them to 
read with the one exception. With a sigh of relief 
she at last announced the time for recess, when 
away they all went into the wet and mud. Twenty 
minutes elapsed ; then she went to the door to ring 
her bell, and thus recall them to their studies. A& 
she looked out, her eyes fell on the box which had 
been lately so green with the cabbage plants. 
They were all gone now with the exception of two 
or three very small ones. What had become of 
them she did not know. She inquired of the chil- 
dren concerning them. 

" Tom Messick pulled them up," said the fair- 
haired little Alice. 

" What did you do that for, Tom ? " asked the 
teacher. 

" Why, you see we were playing jail," answered 
the boy, " and Billy here was our prisoner. We 
had to have something for him to eat, and there 
was nothing else but cabbages, as I could see." 

Just then Martha raised her eyes and her glance 
wandered out into the garden ; and there she saw 
in the center of her onion bed — the very bed which 
she had spaded and set with her own* weak hands — 
there she saw the largest girl in school, shoeless 
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and stockingless, standing with one foot ankle deep 
in the mud, while with the toes of the other she 
pulled up^he tiny sets. 

Martha was both heartsick and angry. She 
bade the children clean their muddy feet and come 
into the house immediately. Her tone was stern 
and it surprised the scholars a little. They had 
imagined they would be allowed to do about as they 
pleased. Seeing howmuch they had displeased her, 
the most of the number deemed it advisable to 
obey her order and get to their seats as soon as 
possible. Emma Hoff and the girl who had been 
destroying the onion bed lingered until she repeated 
the command, when they too seated themselves. 

" I had hoped,*' said Martha, when at last they 
were all quiet, " that I should not have to resort 
to stern measures to secure your respect and obedi- , 
ence ; but, after what has just happened, I can see 
no other method that may be pursued. Miss King, 
your late teacher, informed that you would break 
up the school before a month in consequence of your 
ill behavior. What a character for you, children 
to have ! Where is your self respect ? Miss King 
rejoices that she no longer has you to annoy her. 
She says that she will have a model school now. 
Why can't we have a model school, too ? Why 

10 
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can't we show her that she made a mistake in think- 
ing you utterly depraved? How many of you are 
willing to redeem your characters?'* 

Up went all hands in school, excepting one pair 
— those of little Emma Hoff. 

" I like people to think I'm a brick," she said, 
with that peculiar twist of her pug nose for which 
she was so remarkable. 

But Martha took no notice of her remark. She 
only said : " I am glad that I shall be able to in- 
form Miss King that she was mistaken in you. At 
the end of the term I will give three nice prizes :— 
one for the best attendance, one for the best lessons, 
and one for the best behavior. Now we will all go 
to work." 

She then called the a, b, c, class to read again. 
Alice and Agnes came quickly forward, but Emma 
clung to her chair with both hands as if afraid some 
one would tear her away from it against her 
will. Martha, however, appeared to take no notice 
of her. 

" I will point the letters out to you and see how 
many you have learned," she said to the two lit- 
tle girls. It was soon ascertained that Alice had 
learned five and Agnes two of them. "Good!** 
cried the teacher with delight. " You will be read- 
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ing in a couple of weeks at this rate ; and when you 
can read I will bring you my Child's History, and 
then you will find out all about the men and women 
who lived before we were born." 

" And then we shall know so much more than 
Emma HoflF, won't we ? '' cried little AUie. 

" I expect so ; but we will not talk about her. 
We will keep our thoughts right on our lessons. 
I don't see how any smart girl can go to school 
five years without learning her letters. I will give 
you only two weeks for them at the longest." 

" I can learn them in two days ! " cried Alice. 
" I am going to be reading in two weeks." 

With a bound that would have done credit to a 
rubber ball, Emma Hofi" now came to the teacher's 
side. 

*' I can learn just as fast as Al. Lacy or dummy 
Eastman ! " she cried, her two dark eyes glistening 
like balls of fire. " And you needn't think, Mrs. 
Martha Bright, that my mother is going to pay 
you for teaching me and you not do it. I'll beat 
Al. Lacy if I die for it ! " . 

"I doubt it," returned Martha with a shake of 
her head. "Allie is a mighty smart girl. It 
would take considerable to beat her." 
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" Well, I am considerable I would have you 
know.** 

" That remains to be proved, Emma. However, 
I am willing to do my best with you both and see 
which is the smartest; but I will bet on AUie.*' 

" Well don*t do so much gabbing about it ; just 
try and see.'* 

The little tornado was conquered at last, and 
Martha's heartfelt a joy that her features did not 
dare to express. Emma became all at once very 
much interested in the lesson, and, when the class 
was dismissed, she took a book to her seat with her 
and began studying her letters, coming to the 
teacher every time she found one she did not know ; 
and AUie, not to be outdone, also got a book and 
commenced studying too. Nor was this all ; the 
spirit seemed to be infectious and spread itself 
over the whole school, so much so that, when the 
noon hour came, Martha's hopes were high. 

The school was dismissed ; but two scholars ling- 
ered — Emma and Alice. 

" What do you want, children ? '* asked the 
teacher kindly. 

Alice came timidly forward. '• I love you and 
want to kiss you ! " she whispered. 

What a great wave of joy swept over the poor 
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girl's soul as the little arms wound themselves 
about her neck and the pure white lips touched her 
cheek. 

"Darling" she murmured softly. And when 
she raised her head her eyes were full of tears. 

" Do you want to kiss me too ? " she asked of 
Emma. 

" No,'* said the bluflF child. " I never kiss unless 
I love folks, and I don't love you yet. But I want 
to tell you that I think you are a pretty good kind 
of a woman and that I like you first rate." 

" Thank you," returned the teacher. " I hope 
that I shall deserve your love some day." 

"I'll tell you if I do," said the strange child, 
turning away. 

But it was a whole month before Emma got ready 
to say those words. Then, true to her frank nature, 
she rose from her seat before the whole school, and, 
coming forward to her teacher's side, said : 

" I want to kiss you, Martha Mann." 

" Why do you want to kiss me?" asked the 
teacher. 

" Because I love you now." 

Then the children began to laugh. 

" Laugh away ? " cried Emma haughtily. " You 
think if you was me you would wait like Al. Lacy 
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does, till school is out. I wouldn't. Before all of 
you I insulted her once ; before all of you I will 
kiss her. She is the only good person besides my 
mother that I ever knew." 

And then the chubby, freckled arms twined about 
the teacher's neck, and the lips, which had so often 
delighted in saying harsh things, touched her fore- 
head reverently. Dear little rough diamond ! She 
had brought into Martha's soul the brightest ray of 
sunlight that had ever entered there. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Our first and highest duty 

L« to ourselves alone,— 
To polish up to beauty 

The talents that we own ; 
And no one is fulfilling 

His duty to his God, 
Who is, a moment, willing 

To have them downward trod. 

Mistaken duty, very. 

For some soul's selfishness, 
God-given gifts to bury. 

That might so many bless I 
This is the creed to cherish : 

First to thyself be true ! 
And while it does not perish 

Thou'lt be to others, too. 

The summer melted away into the golden 
autumn. Such a sweet, happy summer as it was 
to Martha, in spite of her hard work and her hus- 
band's frowns ! There were clouds sometimes that 
darkened the school hours ; and days, when she 
felt so worn out that she could scarcely drag her- 
self about the house, but the children loved her 
dearly, and their companionship became very sweet 
to her. Much as she longed to go to school her- 
self, she thought with pain of the hour when she 
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must bid them "goodbye/* and see their bright 
faces in her home no more. She dreaded, too, the 
trouble she would have with Harry about going to 
the academy. She knew how he would oppose 
her, and how angry he would be when she should 
thus openly disobey his commands. 

The children had all hoped that their teacher 
would continue the school through the fall and 
winter, and each and all felt very sorry when she 
told them it was impossible for her to do so. When 
the last afternoon came, a gloom like that of death 
seemed to prevade the atmosphere of the school- 
room. Some heads bowed low over their books, 
and some eyes were suspiciously red. Even the 
prizes, and Martha had got one for every scholar, 
did not bring back the olden light to their young 
faces. They all had made rapid progress in their 
studies ; but Emma carried off the palms, and was 
now studying the Child's History which Martha 
had spoken about to Alice. Martha tried to 
examine them, but the examination proved a fail- 
ure. The children answered the questions, 
but their voices were full of tears. She 
dismissed them early, because her own heart was 
too heavy to allow her to conduct the examination 
any longer. 
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"How lonesome we will all be to-morrow!" 
said Emma, biting her lips to keep back the sobs. 
Then AUie began to cry, and, sobbing piteously, 
threw herself into the teacher's arms, while the 
other children gathered around, expressing their 
regrets in various ways. 

But they were all gone, at last. Martha's great 
work was done now. The money that was to pay 
her way at the entrance of wisdom's temple was 
earned, and the most of it in her possession. 
Moreover, the commencement of the scholastic 
year of the academy was to be on the following 
Monday. She had much cause for joy, and yet 
she wept. She had thought in the spring that at 
this hour she would be supremely happy ; but she 
was sad. How much we overrate the value of the 
treasures of this world ! Ambition, an ignis fatuus^ 
ever leads us on and on, through all manner of by- 
ways of marsh land and brambles, and when we 
have caught the glowing thing which entices us, we 
find it nothing worth the race. 

To relieve her mind of its sadness, Martha went 
out to purchase her school-books, determining to 
have them before making her intentions known to 
Harry. Returning home she made the house as 
cheerful as she could render it by her toil, after 
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which she prepared a nice supper, hoping thus to 
get Harry into- a good humor, when she would 
have more courage to broach the subject of the 
school to him. 

" I believe that this was the last day of your 
teaching ? " he said as he took his place at the 
table. " Got your pay yet ? *' 

'' The most of it,*' she answered. 

" You will have money enough to get your win- 
ter clothing, won't you ? * ' he questioned. 

" Oh ! no," returned the wife. " I have other 
use for what I earned this summer. Besides, as I 
taught the school in addition to my other work, it 
is not fair for you to wish me to spend it so. I 
surely ought to earn a hired girl's wages in your 
house." 

" The work you do is very small. I wish I could 
get my board and clothes for doing so little. I 
should think myself well oflf. You women are 
always fussing about being overworked, and yet 
spend half your time nursing your hands and talk- 
ing scandal.'* 

" I do neither," returned Martha haughtily. 
*' I value my time too highly." 

" Perhaps so ; but what are you intending to do 
with your money ? " 
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"I am going to school," she answered with a 
slight tremor in her voice. 

" To school ! " he echoed in surprise. " I thought 
that that hobby was given up long ago.'* 

" No, sir. I shall never give it up until I get 
an education. I have earned the money to buy my 
books and pay for my schooling during the winter. 
If you have any feeling or kindness about you, 
you will not force me to the disagreeable alterna- 
tive of declaring my independence by going in 
direct opposition to your wishes.'* 

" K you go at all, you will go in direct opposi- 
tion to my wishes. I shall never consent to your 
making yourself the town talk by putting yourself 
a second time among a mess of children." 

*' I am going to the academy now. There is one 
married woman at it already." 

" It makes no diflFerence. If you wanted school- 
ing so bad you should have got it before marriage." 

" I had no chance then, you well know." 

" Well, since you did not, you must content 
yourself to settle down without one. I will not 
consent to your going to school a single day.*' 

" Then I shall go without your consent, much 
as I regret being obliged to do so." 

"Why, Martha Mann!'* he exclaimed. "I& 
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this the respect and obedience you render to your 
husband ? Have you forgotten your vows at the 
altar so soon? — ^your duty as a wife ? " 

The young wife raised her head then, and her 
eyes were full of tears* 

"I have forgotten nothing, Harry,'* she replied; 
hut I owe a duty to myself as well as to you. I 
will not cast aside the talents which God has given 
me. I tvill go to school.*' 

With a palpitating heart, Martha took her books 
on Monday morning and turned her face in the 
direction of the academy. There had been a storm 
at home, but the fury was spent, and only Harry's 
darkly contracted brow and silent, compressed 
lips, and Martha's wildly beating heart, now told 
of how fierce that storm had been. She had set 
her will against his, and she had conquered. But 
this was a declaration of a war which must be 
waged, no one knew how long. 

With flushed face and gleaming eyes, she entered 
the school-room. All eyes were turned on her in 
an instant, and a half suppressed giggle greeted 
her ears. Even Mrs. Hooper, who was ten years 
her senior, and mother of a daughter nine years 
old, yet a pupil in the academy, seemed to think it 
a queer thing that this young woman, who was 
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scarcely out of her teens, should be so venturesome 
as to take a course of instruction at the same place, 
and she laughed with the rest. But the professor 
greeted his new pupil kindly, whispering a few 
words of cheer into her ears, and, thus reassured, 
she began her studies with a will. It was the be- 
ginning of a new life. The doors of Wisdom's 
temple were opened to her, at last ; and what mat- 
tered it to her how many scoffed at her by the way- 
side, if she might enter in ? 

Eleven o'clock came all too soon ; then she 
passed silently out of the school house, and took 
her way homeward. There had been a heavy rain 
during the forenoon, and the mud was deep ; hence 
it was with great diflficulty that she proceeded. A 
mile of such walking wearied her very much, for 
she walked rapidly. She feared that Harry would 
get home before her arrival there, and it was with 
a sigh of relief that she found that she had made 
her mile through the mud in half an hour. She 
felt like sitting down to rest, but she knew that 
she could spare no minute of her time, and so she 
went to work with feverish haste. She succeeded 
in accomplishing what it was her intention to do. 
Dinner was quite ready when Harry came home. 
The latter was very angry, but there was nothing 
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with which he could find fault. He ate in moody 
silence, and arose to leave without uttering a word. 
Some tide of wifely affection and duty swept over 
Martha's soul while she looked into his face. She 
could love him so well, if he would let her. Urged 
by the impulse of the moment, she sprang forward 
and threw her arms about his necTc. 

"Harry,** she whispered, "if I have done wrong 
forgive me ! ** 

But he only unwound the clinging arms, and 
said coldly : "I shall never forgive you until you 
give up your foolish notions and attend to your 
duties as a wife ought. A woman's will should 
yield, at all times to her husband's. She belongs 
to him by laws, both human and divine ; and she 
who follows the bent of her own inclinations, as 
you are doing, is out of her sphere." 

The young wife stepped proudly back, and a 
shadow of pain, not unmingled with firmness, rested 
on her features. When she spoke her voice was 
as cold as his. 

" If a desire to obtain knowledge, and to im- 
prove God-given talents is being out of my sphere, 
then I do not wish to be in it." 

To this Harry made no reply. He turned from 
her, and, without a backward glance, left the house. 
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With a low sob of disappointment, Martha began 
clearing up the dinner table. It was nearly one 
o'clock and she had no time to waste in unavailing 
grief or self commune. She had chosen her path, 
and, God helping her, she would walk in it, no 
matter how rough it should prove to be. She had 
no time to wash her dishes and no one to wash them 
for her, for she and Harry lived alone now ; both 
May and James having found places for the time 
being in other families. 

A second walk of a mile through the mud and 
storm brought her again to the school-house. She 
was a little late but that could not be helped. She 
expected to be late often. The afternoon was spent 
in hard study and the evening, in doing the home 
-work and preparing herself for the morrow. 

It is needless to say that the days which followed 
-were only a repetition of the first. Martha found 
her path a hard one. The short winter days, with 
the long walk of four miles for each, gave her but 
little time to do her work ; consequently she sat up 
late and rose early, thus bringing the wrath of her 
husband very often upon her head. But she grew 
strangely silent, seldom noticing his grumblings or 
frowns. The truth was she was always carrying 
some problem in her mind which she solved upon 
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the tablets of memory while her hands performed 
her household duties. Sometimes she sang rare, 
• sweet songs, caught from angel whisperings, to the 
music of the wash-tub and the scrub-brush, penning 
them when the toil was over. 

Her compositions were always applauded at 
school, and it was not long before she had won the 
name of " our poetess '* among the scholars. Even 
the professor was charmed with her productions^ 
and one evening requested to see his new pupil in 
his study after school. Wondering what he could 
have to say to her, she followed him thither. She 
was all unprepared for what followed. 

"Martha,'* he said kindly, "I have beea 
watching you the past three months, with consider- 
able interest. You are a brave, true woman, and 
I want to encourage you all that I can. If I was 
not an employe here myself, I would take you 
through a graduating course free of expense, for I 
know you have not means to complete it. I can, 
however, help you some. You have a rare, beauti- 
ful talent which education and experience will 
mould into something that the world will yet admire. 
Go on in your good work. Write all that you can ; 
bring your articles to me and I will aid you to cor- 
rect the blemishes and fit them for publication ; and 
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when your term has expired I will assist you with 
your studies all that my time will allow/* 

His kindness was so unexpected, so gratifying to 
her, that Martha could find no voice to reply. She 
caught his hand in the impulse of the moment and 
pressed it to her lips ; then dropped it hastily, blush- 
ing deeply at her own boldness. 

The professor smiled. 

" I understand you,'* he said. " I have had the 
same feeling myself. I was a poor boy and worked 
for my board while attending school. I know how 
sweet it is to gain a friend such as you need. But," 
he continued, " it is a long, tedious path up to 
where you and I wish to go. I am higher than you, 
but still far from the goal. I can only reach down 
and help you up nearer to me. The rest you will 
have to do yourself. But remember in this as in 
every other profession you will have to work with- 
out remuneration for a long while. We must learn 
our business before we can hope successfully to 
practice it." 

Martha went home that evening with high hopes. 
Since the day, so many years ago, when the 
phrenologist had given her the first incentive 
upward, no one had spoken so many kind words 
to her as had this professor. He was high authority, 
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too, according to her ideas, and his words stimulated 
her to stronger efforts than she had ever made. 
After that evening, her pen flew more rapidly, and 
every moment of her time was more fully employed. 
Article after article, of both prose and poetry, ap- 
peared in eastern newspapers, winning flattering 
commendations for herself. They were still given 
away. She was too new in her literary life to com- 
mand remuneration for her labors ; but she looked 
hopefully forward to the time when she would be 
able to support herself by her pen. The only thing 
that troubled her was how to obtain sufficient money 
to buy her writing paper and pay her postage. 
Harry bought every article of provision which was 
needed in the house, and he never gave her a dime 
without knowing what she was going to do with it. 
It was so humiliating to ask him for money and be 
questioned thus, that she often went without the 
commonest necessities of life rather than demand of 
him the means with which to purchase them. 
Now, however, she made up her mind to say boldly 
to him that she wished money for the purchase of 
paper and to pay postage. She was going to begin, 
too, by asking him for a large amount, so it seemed 
to her, viz.. fifty cents. 
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"Fifty cents!'* he echoed when the request 
was made. " What do you want it for ? ** 

"I want it for paper and postage," she replied. 

" Haven't got it. Poor as we are, we need our 
money too much to be wasting it so. Your scrib- 
ling is simply throwing money away." 

Martha's eyes flashed angrily upon him then. 

" There will come a time when my ' scribling ' 
will bring me a better livelihood than you are giv- 
ing me,*' she returned, hotly. " You can keep your 
money. I will henceforth, earn my own, or go 
without.'' 

Then she put on her wrappings and went up 
town. She was not going to be thwarted in any 
such manner. Her articles should be sent away 
for publication, and she would write more. 

Calling at the house of an acquaintance, she 
asked if she could borrow fifty cents for a few days. 
The lady willingly accomodated her, and, with a 
lighter heart, she returned home. Her next trouble 
was how to repay the borrowed money. Her time 
was so limited that she had but very little chance to 
do work for others, even could she get any to do, 
which was doubtful. But God always helps those 
who help themselves. The next day a lady called 
upon her, asking as a favor that she would do a 
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bit of sewing which must be done before nighty 
oflFering to pay well for the same. Martha had to- 
stay out of school that afternoon in order to do it,;, 
but in the evening she felt well repaid in the pos-^ 
session of seventy-five cents cash in hand. The 
next mail brought her three dollars in remuneratioa 
for one of her articles sent to an Eastern paper. 
Not much to be sure, and yet [no queen was ever 
prouder of her crown than Martha was of this fiirst 
money earned by her pen. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

While we 'mong shadows sometimes grope in fear , 

Not daring to look upward for the light, 
Some angel leads us where the sky is clear 

And bids us plume our drooping wings for flight. 

Then as we through the sun-lit ether soar, 

Into the light and beauty of the Maker's love, 

We feel His blessed influence once more, 

And wonder how we fell from heights above;— 

How listened to the wily tempter's call, 

And leaving God's sweet sunlight followed on— 

On, on, till courage, fnith and beauty— all 
W^here as a dreamland vision from us gone. 

Another year came and went, bringing with it 
many changes, and leaving many marks of care 
on Martha's face. She was out of school now. 
She had not graduated, but she had acquired suf- 
ficient knowledge to enable her to continue her edu- 
cation without a teacher, and to write correctly. But 
her strength had all been expended, her nerves 
had become entirely unstrung, and the energy, which 
had sustained her, had no longer power to call to 
life efforts sufficient to accomplish the great work 
that she had undertaken. The combined duties 
of wife, housekeeper, seamstress, scholar and writer 
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had proved too much of a strain on her nervous sys- 
tem and she succumbed to the destroyer, disease. 
What miserable days those were to her! She 
needed love and sympathy then more than at any 
other time in her life, but none of it came. She 
was called hypochondrical and hysterical, and was 
ridiculed because she suffered. May, who was 
again at home and now in the flush of young woman- 
hood, looked on her pale, peevish sister with con- 
tempt, and united with Harry in saying cutting 
things concerning the invalid. Neither in the full 
vigor of body and nerve had any idea of how much 
Martha suffered, especially after the latter fell a 
victim to weak eyes, becoming so nearly blind that 
she had to give up everything that strained them 
in the least, and spend her time in a dark room 
with only her own sad thoughts for companionship. 
May was now forced to attend to the household 
matters. But her work did not suit Harry and 
he continually complained of her to his wife, who 
in turn reproachedher sister for lack of care, thereby 
arousing the latter to anger which made itself felt 
in more ways than one. Never in her life had 
Martha felt so utterly homeless as now. Never 
before had she so longed for rest, sympathy and 
love. The long summer days came, bringing joy 
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and sunshine to all excepting her. She, in her 
darkened room, only knew that the sun shone, the 
birds sang, and the flowers bloomed ; she could not 
see them. Life to her became unendurable in its 
monotony — that monotony of nothingness. "Cease 
to think," the physician said ; but how could she 
heed his words ? She had nothing but thought 
now, and thought was leading her near to despair 
and death. 

It is a dreadful thing to be blind. Shut your 
eyes five minutes and imagine that the beautiful 
world with its sunshine, flowers and music will bless 
your vision nevermore, and even then you can not 
feel for an instant as Martha felt in her darkness 
and loneliness. 

This was the sad song she sung : 

Alh alone where the shadows were deep 
And the sun shed never a ray, 
The blind girl in her misery sang ; 

And here is the sweet plaintive lay — 

*• Can it be that the beautiful sun 

Sheds its beams upon all except me^ 

While I sit in the darkness and gloom, 

With this thought—I will never more see 

" The bright birds and the sweet scented flow'rs 
And the light of the heaven above, 

And the brook gliding peacefully on 
By the cot that I always will love ? 

" All the world are as busy as bees, 

And their voices are rippling with glee. 
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Oh I out there in the beauty and light 

They give never the first thought to me. 

*• Xone of them ever sat in the gloom, 
Looking up with her sad sightless eyes. 

Praying God His sweet angels to send 
And remove the lone one to the skies. 

" Oh, they tell me the waters are pure 

In the far away land of the blest ; 
That the thirsty may drink and be full, 

And the weary forever may rest I 

*' And thoy say that the sick shall be healed, 
That the blind shall again have their sight, 

And the poor, with scant clothing on earth. 
Shall be robed in fine garments of white. 

•• That the flowers are always in bloom, 
And the birds singing ever of God ; 

0, my Father, I pray let me come. 

For I sink 'ncath the weight of Thy rod." 

Once or twice May, with a little feeling of pity, 
undertook to amuse her sister by reading to her, 
but she soon wearied of the task and the book, 
which was beginning to be of interest to the invalid, 
was perused by the former in silence of her own 
chamber, and Martha was left to wonder how it all 
ended. As for Harry, he did not trouble his wife 
with his presence excepting at night, when he slept 
soundly, while she in pain too dreadful to allow 
repose, paced the chamber floor in the darkness, 
wondering how every one in the house could sleep 
while she was suffering so intensely. She would 
have watched beside a sick dog and cared for it, had 
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it been suffering thus ; but no one took any trouble 
for her, or seemed to have a care concerning her. 
No wonder that in those hours of misery she began 
to think of ending her wretched life. She was 
taking a deadly poison for the disease ; a few drops 
more than prescribed would end her misery. Why 
not take them ? With the bottle in her hand, she 
often paced the' floor, wondering whether in the 
life beyond the grave, the act would be punished — 
whether it would bring her that rest she so much 
desired. 

I doubt not that she would have been thus rash, 
had not the Giver of all good gifts, in this dark hour, 
raised her up a friend. This friend was a young 
physician who was called upon to attend her in 
conseqence of the failure of the family doctor to re- 
store her sight. His quick intuition read the state of 
her mind and he pitied her with all his heart. It 
was an easy thing for him to arrange his calls on 
his patients so that he could spend an hour or two 
daily with this woman, who suffered more intensely 
in mind than in body, and he did so. 

Dr. Parks was a man of great intellectual powers 
and a fine scholar ; brilliant and witty sometimes ; 
at other, enthusiastic and soaring ; kind and social 
withal. He saw that Martha was deep in the shad- 
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ows, and he made up his mind that he would raise 
her out of them. He talked with her, read to her, 
urged her onward and upward to a better life. Nor 
did he fail. His presence brought the only sun- 
shine that the darkened vision knew. She looked 
up to him with admiration. He was so grand, so 
far above her. She joyed in his words as we do in 
the sunlight because they brought her warmth, and 
yet the sun was not further from her than he. 
Neither did she wish him nearer. With her own 
over wrought sensibilities, and weariness of the 
world, she liked to think of him as something more 
than a mere mortal ; and when he talked of the 
other, better life in which he had full faith, she 
soared with hini until she, too, seemed to stand 
beside the throne of the great Eternal and listen 
to the songs of the angels. And so the doctor's 
work was accomplished. 

God bless those who, like him, bring the light 
of their kindness to dispel the shadow of despair ! 

Martha's eye-sight was gradually restored ; and 
as she began to peer into the realms of day, she 
saw what she had not dreamed of before, viz.: that 
Harry was jealous of Dr. Parks— jealous because 
one soul kinder than his own had done what he 
should have done, but did not do ; jealous because 
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the doctor cheered the drooping invalid and saved 
her from the sin of self-destruction. She was indig- 
nant when the discovery was made, and replied to 
his taunts with biting sarcasm* The memory of 
the neglect, which she had endured, was too fresh in 
her mind to render her very docile or forbearing. 
Love, as I have before said, might have lead her 
any where, making her as it were, an abject slave. 
Indifference had crushed her for the time ; suffering 
had caused her to think. She saw, at last, how many 
wrongs women as a class have to suffer, and in her 
soul grew a desire to aid them, and to be free herself. 
She was not naturally very self-reliant. Had 
Harry been a man who understood, appreciated and 
loved her as she desired, he would have been her 
idol, and home, her soul's high altar. Her gift of 
song, and her ambition to excel had not caused her 
to be more masculine than other women. Her 
desire for love and home happiness was just as 
strong as any one's ; and boldness, no more apart 
of her nature. But as 'she thought of her own 
wrongs and compared them with those of other 
women, she began to see a new field of labor open- 
ing before her. Hereafter she would live to aid, if 
possible, her crushed sisters, and in bringing sun- 
light to others would perhaps find a little of it 
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reflected into her own life. Of one thing, however 
she was fully convinced and that was this : She 
could find no happiness with Harry. Then vague 
thoughts of going out into the world to do for her- 
self began to flit through her mind. Just how and 
what she would or could do she did not know ; 
but she felt confident that she could earn her own 
livelihood, and by doing so be happier than in 
depending upon the bounty of a man whom she 
could not love and who cared so little for her. 

About this time tw^o important events occurred : 
John Bright got married and went further west to 
live, and John Bose returned from California. 
The latter, however, had not acquired a fortune, 
but had brought money enough to give him a start 
in the world, fie had changed much during those 
years and was very unlike the handsome youth who 
had stolen into Martha's heart. He had become 
sunbrowned and stout, and his face w^as now covered 
with heavy whiskers. Moreover, his love for Mar- 
tha had become only a memory of the past on 
which he smiled in silent contempt. And so she, 
who had carried his image somewhere in her heart 
during those weary years, awoke at last from her 
dream and, with a sigh for the past, buried her dear 
dead love from view, without even hoping for its 
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resurrection. Nor was she disappointed when she 
found that the young man's heart was a second 
time captivated by a pair of bright eyes, even 
though she knew said eyes were her sister's. The 
old love would always to her be a sweet and beau- 
tiful memory — a spirit of the dead past, coming in 
dreams as do the loved and lost whom we would not 
again bring back earthward. But the broken idol 
furnished a new theme for the young writer's pen, 
and, as the saddest strains are always the sweetest, 
her songs grew more fascinating to the world, and. 
her name began to be better known to the reading 
public. In spite of sickness and every opposition, 
she was gradually making her way upward, gradu- 
ally winning commendation from all parts of the 
land. 

Six months after John Rose returned, there was 
a wedding at Harry Mann's house and Martha's 
quo7idam lover pledged his faith to May Bright, 
quite forgetful that he had ever cared ought for the 
pale, sad woman who did the duties of hostess 
or if he did think of the past, congratulated him- 
self that by waiting he had found a fairer flower 
than she. 

After May's marriage, home grew gloomier than 
ever to the elder sister. John Rose was making life 
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as pleasant as possible for his young bride, and the 
pair were living a gay, wild life, while Martha 
remained at home alone, for Harry never thought 
of taking his wife anywhere of late years, nor did 
he think of trying to be a companion for her. But 
a change soon came. The publisher of a news- 
paper in an adjoining state admired Martha^'s 
writings so much that he determined to offer her a 
situation in his office and secure, if possible, her 
time and talents for himself. The offer when it 
came made the young writer's heart leap for joy. 
Here, at last, was a chance to earn her own liveli- 
hood, independent of Harry's bounty. After long 
years of toil and waiting, a door was opened to her. 
No wonder then that for many days her blood 
burned at a fever heat, and that her hands and feet 
seemed to have taken to themselves wings. She 
did not immediately tell Harry of her good fortune. 
She wanted to be calm enough to talk with him 
before she broached the subject. " A very good 
offer " he remarked, when she at last showed him 
the letter ; " but of course you can't accept it." 

" I have accepted it," she answered. 

He looked up at her in surprise. 

'' I have been dependent on your bounty long 
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enough," she continued. *' I am now going out 
into the world for myself." 

" And leave me ? " he asked, aghast at her words. 

** And leave you ! " she repeated firmly. 

Without a word in response, he dropped his 
head on his hands. The information made him 
dizzy. He had been very indifferent to his wife, 
but after all she was quite essential to his happiness, 
and the thought of doing without her had never 
even occurred to him before. 

Martha watched him narrowly. 

" I go next Monday,'* she said anon. 

" Very well ; '' he returned coldly, now raising 
his head. 

He was a proud man and always concealed his 
feelings ; still, Martha could see that he was suffer- 
ing. The twitching of his mouth and the stony 
expression of his face told that more plainly than 
words could have done. Yet she pitied not. She 
was as indifferent now as he had been in days past. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

And we shall never meet agiiin 

In all this life below. 
And though each heart is full of pain 

'Twas better it were so. 

Farewell ; and if the path of thine 

Can by my prayers be bright, 
Then God's high altar up above 
Hath not more warmth and light. 

The day had come for Martha's departure. The 
omnibus waited at the door to convey her to the 
depot where she was to take the cars for her new 
abode. No more had been said on the subject of 
her leaving ,home by either her or Harry since 
that day, when she had told him that she intended 
to do life's battle hence forth for herself. Now she 
was ready to go. 

''Good bye, Harry," she faltered. After all it 
was hard to leave him thus, for she had only him 
in all the wide world. 

" Good bye," he returned coldly. Their hands 
met, but there was no loving pressure. Both felt 
wronged, and each was indifferent to the other's woe. 
Even then he might have won her by a loving word, 
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SO much did the longing heart crave love ; but he 
spoke it not. And thus they parted. 

The omnibus went rattling down the road. Mar- 
tha was leaving the only home that she had ever 
known, yet her eyes were so dimmed with tears 
that she could not take a farewell look. But why 
should she mourn ? She had never really had any 
home there. There would be no pleasant memories 
to lead her back to it. There would be no one to 
welcome her should she ever return. Her life had 
been lived alone, with herself and in herself. She 
had made no very intimate friends, much as her 
soul had ever yearned for them. Therefore she 
had no ties to break save those which ever link us 
to the place of our nativity. 

She was glad to get on the cars, and gladder still 
when the town disappeared from view in the distance. 
The fresh air of the woodland and prairies seemed 
to infuse warmth into her veins. She was leaving 
the old life behind and beginning a new one. If she 
had much to fear, she had much to hope. She 
could stand beneath God's blue sky to-day, a free 
woman. The old bonds which had been so irksome 
were all removed. 

Evening brought her to her new home. The 
editor of Bingham's Weekly^ Mr. Bingham, met her 

12 
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at the depot and escorted her to the city. He was 
a single man and had no ^ome of his own, but he 
had secured a first class boarding place for his as- 
sistant, and thither he took her. 

Once in the parlor of her new home, Martha had 
a better opportunity to scrutinize the appearance 
of her friend. He was young — just in the flush of 
manhood, tall and well proportioned, with a marble 
like complexion and large dark eyes that ^mirrored 
his soul. Soft locks of waving black hair caressed 
a full fair forehead, just such locks as loving 
fingers like to wander among ; and Martha could 
scarcely resist the temptation to brush them 
back and more fully expose the noble brow. He 
conversed pleasantly, and oftentimes a rare beautiful 
smile lit up his face, commencing at his lips and 
gliding upward until it reached the sparkling eyes 
where it lingered after the lips had become placid. 
He was so well read, so intellectual too, and withal 
so very considerate and kind that he won Mar- 
tha's admiration at once. 

"He will be such a pleasant companion,'' she 
thought, " and I shall learn so much of truth and 
goodness from him." 

She even sighed lightly when he departed. He 
had flashed upon her and was gone, like a single 
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sunbeam, bursting out from lowering clouds on a 
stormy day and disappearing almost as soon as it 
had come. 

'' Your supper is waiting." Thus said a tall, 
spare woman who now looked into the room. 

One glance into the new comer's face caused 
Martha to turn instinctively from her. Fair and 
forty, but not at all fat was this lady. She had 
cold blue eyes, yellow hair and a nose that went 
inquiringly out into everybody's business. She 
was the landlady. 

Our young traveler arose to accompany her to 
the supper room. 

" I believe this is Miss or Mrs. Mann ? " quer- 
ried the woman. 

''Mrs. Mann," returned Martha. 

" Ah ! " The cold blue eyes now gave the new 
comer a scrutinizing look." " You are a widow V 
she continued. 
' The rich blood mounted to Martha's face. 

"No," she replied with a shade of annoyance in 
her tones. 

" Ah ! I did not hear Mr. Bingham mentic 
that you had a husband. Does he come here with 
youf*' 

'' No, madam," answered Martha. '' He remains . 
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at home to attend to his own business, and I come 
to attend to njine.*' 

"Ah ! very strange/' commented the lady. " I 
should think that you would pine yourself to death 
away from your husband. I know I should, away 
from mine. You will be very lonesome, I dare 
say.*' 

" Perhaps so. I am ready for supper, I believe.*' 

"Are you ? Well, come this way, Mrs. Mann,'' 
leading her into the hall and thence into a room 
opening thereon, where were several gentlemen 
seated at a table, one of whom was introduced as 
" Mr. Jones, my husband.'^ 

Martha cast a quick glance at this individual. 
She wished to ascertain what sort of a person was 
the husband of the landlady who would pine so 
were he absent from her. Mr Jones was a small, 
wiry man of a dark complexion, with a low, retreat- 
ing brow and straight black hair. He possessed a 
certain nervousness of action not unlike that exhib- 
ited by trained monkeys. He seemed to be always 
on the alert for some hidden foe from whom he was 
expecting an attack. He watched every movement 
of his wife's and studied every change of her face 
with much seeming anxiety. After a manner, he 
did seem very much attached to her, not by love, 
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however. There was a vacant chair by his side, 
and this Martha took, and, while eating, she tried 
to open a conversation with mine host. But he 
only answered in monosyllables, avoiding every 
glance of her eyes, nervously watching his wife's 
face the while. 

After a while the hoarders began to leave the 
table. One by one, they went, until only Martha 
and the host and hostess remained. Then Mrs 
Jones began again to quiz her new boarder, annoy- 
ing the latter very much by her many impertinent 
questions. 

Presently this inquisitive creature was required 
in the kitchen, and thither she went, leaving Mar- 
tha alone with Mr. Jones. 

"My dear young lady," said this gentleman, 
speaking very hurriedly, " I like to converse with 
your sex very much, and must beg your pardon for 
seeming so indifferent. The truth is my wife is of 
a very jealous nature and is very passionate when 
angered, at which time it is unsafe to be in the 
same house with her. I must therefore beg that 
you will not address me personally in her pres- 
ence, as it will only call down her wrath on both 
your head and mine, I — ^liem ! what a cough I am 
getting. My throat is really sore.** 
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The change of conversation was occasioned by 
the reappearance of Mrs. Jones, whose eyes wan- 
dered suspiciously toward the couple who had not 
yet left the table. 

" You'd better go, at once, to your own room if 
that is the case, my dear,*' she said in tones coldly 
sweet. " There is always a draught in the 
parlor." 

Mr. Jones thought he would follow her sugges- 
tion and, rising from his seat, went meekly out. 

" If you please, I will retire to my room," said 
Martha. 

''It is to early too go to bed yet," returned 
Mrs. Jones. " The parlor is at your service and 
in a few minutes I can bear you company." 

" Thank you, but I must deny myself the pleas- 
ure of a visit with you to-night. I am weary with 
my travel, and I have some work to do in order to 
be in readiness for my labor on the morrow. 
Some other time, I will be pleased to converse with 
you. 

Mrs. Jones could not do less than light her new 
boarder to a room, which she did with anything 
but a good grace. There was some mystery about 
Mrs. Mann that she was fain to solve, and to be 
baffled in her scheming did not please her. 
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Martha did not sleep much that night. A 
thousand hopes and fears crowded upon her mind, 
dispelling all inclination to repose. Mrs. Jones' 
questions and insinuations wounded her consider- 
ably. She saw plainly now she could not let it be 
known' that she had left her husband. She would 
be a target for every one, no matter how true her 
life should be and she must ward oiF suspicion as 
long as possible. It was not in her nature to 
lie, deceive or equivocate, and she could not lie 
outright unless driven to it by the direst necessity. 
There was only one way for her to do : she must 
avoid all conversation with Mrs. Jones and thus 
keep her secrets locked up in her own bosom. 

Early the next morning, our young aspirant 
took her way to the printing office. Everything 
was new and strange to her. The noise of the 
machinery and the bustling air of the many work- 
men would have disconcerted her entirely had not 
Mr. Bingham's cheerful " good morning " reas- 
sured her. In his pleasant w^ay, he introduced her 
to his hands and afterward showed her what part 
of the labor would be hers. It is needless to say 
that she went to work with a hearty good will and 
soon was very much interested in her duties. 

Mr. Bingham now became her almost constant 
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companion during working hours, and to him she 
looked up for help and strength. It was some- 
thing new to hear words of praise and encourage- 
ment such as he gave her. He was so fond of 
poetry too, and by his appreciation.of hers, lent her 
inspiration such as she never had known before. 
Her muse began to breath more of hope and hap- 
piness and less of doubtful sorrow. 

If it had not been for the lynx eyed Mrs. Jones, 
Martha's life would now have been one sweet dream 
of bliss ; but the former was narrowly watching 
her new boarder, trying by every means to peer 
through the mystery which surrounded her. Mar- 
tha spent no more of her time at her boarding place 
than she was obliged to spend there, and then 
always kept to her own room, excepting at meal 
times ; but Mrs. Jones found many excuses to call 
on her, and always had some impertinent question 
to ask concerning the young writer's past life and 
her expectations of the future. In fact, Mr. Mann 
troubled the landlady more than he troubled Mar- 
tha. He seemed to be ever uppermost in her mind, 
and she could not converse two minutes without 
mentioning his name. She was very anxious, too, 
to learn whether or not Martha received letters 
from her husband. But she failed in this. The 
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young wife never received but one letter from 
Harry, and its contents were to the effect that if she 
did not return to his house within the time allowed 
by law between desertion and application for divorce, 
he should certainly apply for a bill. This infor- 
mation filled her bosom with new hopes and new 
fears. She was not going back to him, and it would 
be so much happiness to be free once more ; but 
ivhat would the world say when it found that she 
had forsaken her husband ? Would not the new 
friends turn coldly from her ? Would not Mrs. 
Jones show that she held her in contempt ? 
She scarcely dared to think what would befall her 
in the event of Harry's appeal for a divorce. 

She had been in the printing oflSce three months 
ivhen the letter came. On the morning of its arri- 
Tal, she became so deeply engaged with her thoughts 
that she heeded not the swift passage of time, until 
the clock struck the hour of nine. Then amazed 
at her lack of duty, she sprang to her feet, and, 
quickly donning her wrappings, sallied forth into 
the street, which was now in the height of business 
commotion, walking swiftly till she reached the 
printing office. To her surprise she found that 
Mr. Bingham was more still negligent than herself, 
not having yet made his appearance. 
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'"I never knew him to be so late before," she 
remarked to the local editor, who was seated in the- 
sanctum, scratching away on the last sensation. 

'' Business and love are poor comrades," returned 
the knight of the quill. 

She looked up at him amazed. The idea of Mr. 
Bingham's being in love with any one had never 
occurred to her. 

" I guess you don't know that he is soon to be^ 
married," continued the speaker. "He has got 
one of the sweetest little dolls you ever saw — pink, 
and white, just for all the world like a rose bud,, 
and only seventeen. Strange isn't it, that these 
intellectual men always chose little butterflies of 
fashion for wives ? Miss Jennie scarcely knew 
poetry from prose, and both are dreadful bores to* 
her ; but I dare say she knows how to kiss judging- 
from her sweet lips. Ah ! sweet lips will weigh 
against intellect at any time." 

So he rattled on, but his voice sounded away in 
the distance to Martha. To her had come a sud- 
den darkness, depriving her for the time of sight, 
thought, and power to move. She grasped a chair 
for support and stood gaizing at her informant 
though she saw him not. 

" You see. Miss Jenny has been away from home 
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six months," he went on. ''She only returned 
last night, and I presume Bingham did not retire 
early. Bless me ! What is the matter ? You are 
as white as a ghost! " 

" Am I ? " she returned. '" I am not feeling 
very well this morning." She spoke with a mighty 
effort, and flinging back her hair from her cold 
damp forehead, she tried to smile, remarking with 
seeming indifference : 

" I presume we will all have a chance to dance 
at the wedding." 

" Of coilrse," responded Quill. "It will be a 
great event, too, I dare say." 

Martha now took her seat at her table and began 
her day's work. But somehow she was not as 
much interested in it as she was yesterday. Her 
thoughts were confused and her fingers kept mak- 
ing mistakes. 

" I must be ill," she thought. *' His marriage 
is nothing to me ; more than I shall rejoice to see 
him happy. I am glad that he has found such a 
sweet little creature for a wife." 

But her aching heart belied her words so much 
that she grew angry with herself. 

" Pshaw ! " she said. " Why need I fear. He 
•will still be my friend and friendship is all that I 
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want. I would have nothing to do with love and 
sympathy, even were they offered to me. I am 
working for wealth and fame." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

There are times in some lives, with the goal full in sight, 
That the traveler faints by the way j— 
He has weathered the blast, 
O'er the precipice passed, 
And endured the chill air of the night. 

But to sink with exhaustion to-day. 
Though the crown may be gleaming a step further on. 
It is lost if the strength of the seeker is gone. 

The days passed on ; but the heavy heart-ache 
still lingered with Martha, and, though she tried 
hard to regain her composure, she was sad and 
nervous ; so much so that even Mr. Bingham be- 
gan to notice the change. 

" Has any trouble happened to my little friend ? '' 
he asked kindly, one day. " Excuse me for asking, 
but I see something in your face that almost fright- 
ens me sometimes — I should call it a perfect resig- 
nation to despair.'* She did not reply, and he 
continued : " Don't be afraid to tell me if you are 
in trouble. Believe me, I am your friend." 

She looked up ; and he never forgot the expres- 
sion of pain that rested on her face, even though 
she laughed lightly. 
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"I have no new trouble, at all,'' she answered. 
" My hopes so far have been realized beyond my 
most sanguine expectations, thanks to your kind- 
ness and friendship/' 

"You are progressing steadily," he said mus- 
ingly. "The papers are all loud in your praise. 
Ten years from now, if you live, you will be a very 
noted woman." 

" Ten years ! " she echoed with a laugh. "Ah ! 
that seems a life-time to me. I should be then too 
old and care-worn to enjoy my laurels, should I be 
so fortunate as to win them.'* 

" Too old to enjoy them ! " he repeated. " Why. 
you have not reached your prime. You have 
everything before you, and if the past has been 
dark, the future will only be the brighter by con- 
trast. How I shall rejoice when you have climbed 
the top round of the ladder, and stand looking 
down on us, less fortunate mortals. There, don't 
smile so bitterly. I expect to see the day." 

Once his words would have inspired her with 
fresh courage ; now she was too deep in the shadows 
to heed them. 

The conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of two young girls, one of whom Mr. Bing- 
ham greeted warmly. 
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" It has been a long time since your presence has 
lighted my sanctum, Jennie," he said, with one of 
those rare, sweet smiles, so peculiar to him, and his 
face was aglow with happiness. 

This, then, was his betrothed. Martha looked 
--at her while an introduction was going on. It was 
a fair, girlish face — a beautiful picture in a setting 
of curls — that she saw. Not a shadow of care 
rested on the low, white brow, or dimmed the 
brightness of the violet eyes. She had never 
tiiown grief or disappointment, and was all hope 
.and happiness. As if to note the contrast, Mar- 
tha's eyes wandered to a mirror opposite. The 
reflection that she saw there caused her heart to 
-sink. The face still young, though never beautiful, 
had many a line of care on it, and her eyes, reflect- 
ing her heart's deep sorrow, had no brightness in 
them. She even caught the glitter of a silver 
i;hread among the locks of her brown hair. A 
pang of wounded pride shot through her bosom. 
How old and plain she was in comparison with this 
young beauty who had won Mr. Bingham's heart. 
She tried to throw the feeling aside, but it haunted 
her. She tried to realize how many blessings were 
hers. She knew that many women, more beautiful, 
-envied her talenfcs and position, and she wished to 
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feel a dignity becoming her station. She tried to 
look forward with hope to the future. The goal 
was not so far off now, nor was the road as rough 
as it once had been, but somehow everything had 
lost its value of late. To hide her care she became 
suddenly very cheerful, surprising each and all by 
her witty sayings and her light laughter. 

" How foolish I am ! '* she often said to herself. 
" Why should I let what I have seen and heard cast 
a shadow over me ? He is nothing to me, nor 
could he be. I am sad and care-worn, and bound 
by law to another. Even w^ere I free, he would 
never wish to wed a divorced woman. And I — 
with all my sad experience I would not bind my-^ 
self to any one again. I could love no one now. I 
crushed that emotion long since, I can walk my 
way alone without desiring companionship, and I 
will do so.*' 

She thought that she spoke the truth, but her 
heart would ache in spite of her sophism. • All her- 
life, this woman who was capable of such undying, 
affection had crushed out the heart's best waters^ 
retaining nothing but the dregs. Never, until she- 
made Mr. Bingham's acquaintance, had she found 
a person whose thoughts, aims and hopes responded 
to her own. He was the only real companion that 
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she had ever known. There was no discord in 
their associations. He loved the good,- the true, 
and the beautiful, and he found them just where 
she found them. His God was her God ; his 
heaven was also hers. So nearly were their dispo- 
sitions alike that the two seemed to blend. No 
wonder then that Martha was drawn so closely to 
him — that he had become so necessary to her hap- 
piness. She had never thought of loving him or 
beino; his wife until that morninor when she found 
that he had won another. Even then she tried 
to reason away her fears by saying that he would 
still be her friend, companion and adviser ; but she 
knew enough of the w^orld to realize that he would 
never be again just such a friend as he had been, 
and that in the future she must lock all of her sor- 
rows and joys in her own bosom. 

Slowly and thoughtfully, she took her way home 
on the evening of the day which marked her intro- 
duction to Mr. Bingham's betrothed. She was 
trying to compose her mind and partially succeeded, 
when another blow fell with almost crushing force 
upon her. 

She had entered her boarding house and was 
passing quietly to her room, when she heard her 
name called by Mrs. Jones. Looking back, she 
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saw the landlady standing in the parlor door. 
Martha's heart stood still in an instant, for the 
cold blue eyes had a malicious glitter in them. 

•' I wish you to step into the parlor. I have 
something to say to you ! " said the woman in 
chilling tones. 

Wondering what new trouble was about to come 
to her, Martha turned and retraced her steps. 
Entering the parlor, she stood waiting for the rev- 
elation about to be made. But she did not have 
to wait long. Mrs. Jones addressed her in tones 
of concentrated passion. 

," I would like to know, Mrs. Mann,'* she asked, 
" what you mean by coming to ray house and rep- 
resenting yourself as a respectable married woman ?" 

" I think I am one," Martha responded with a 
quick gasp. " I am married and, I trust, respecta- 
ble. My conscience is clear of any intentional 
wrong." 

" Oh ! don't preach purity to me. I have 
found you out, madam. I wrote to your town and 
ascertained the facts. You have left your husband, 
madam ! " 

" I shall not deny it," said the other. 

"Oh ! you cannot. I have the proofs. I also 
find that you have been a very unruly woman, and 
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do not bear the best of a character at home. Pray, 
•what did you leave your husband for, madam ? 
Is he intemperate ? '* 

"No!" answered Martha. "He drinks but 
little." 

" Is he guilty of infidelity ? " 

" Not to my knowledge." 

" Is he abusive, or does he fail to provide you a 
comfortable home?" 

"Neither,, Mrs. Jones. I have no complaint to 
make otherwise than I was not happy with him, 
and wished to do for myself. Why I felt thus, I 
shall not tell you, because it does not concern you." 

" It concerns me to know whether or not I have 
a woman of bad repute in my house." 

" You must not apply such a term to me," 
returned Martha hotly. " I dare say that my con- 
science is free from sin as your own. I am living 
a true life, working hard for a livelihood, and you 
have no right to speak ill of me ; neither does my 
past concern you." 

" It concerns me enough to make the effort to 
rid myself of you immediately. Your actions here 
have been anything but pretty. I remember how 
bold yoii were with my husband the first night you 
were here. The dear innocent man, however, took 
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no notice of you. You will leave to morrow, 
madam ! ' * 

" Certainly," said Martha with a smile of con- 
tempt. 

*"• Oh ! you need not be so haughty ! " exclaimed 
the irritated landlady. " I shall warn all my friends 
of you, and you will find it no easy thing to get a 
decent boarding place, with me against you.'* 

Without any response to this malicious speech, 
Martha turned away and went to her room. Then 
she sat down to think. What could she do now ? 
Should she appeal to Mr. Bingham when even he 
knew nothing of her troubles, save that she had 
many ? He had never questioned her in regard to 
the past. Perhaps, if he knew just how matters 
stood, he too would despise her. This woman, 
whom she had never wronged, would hunt her down, 
and the name, about which she would weave a halo 
of light, would be spoken of with contempt. And 
after all the goal was not worth the struggle to reach 
it — life was not worth the battle to maintain it. 
Her energy, her ambition, her hope, her faith, all 
deserted her. She only knew that she was weary 
and needed rest. Rest ! that was in the grave. She 
was alone in the world ; no one would weep for her, 
no one would miss her when she was gone ; neither 
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would any one rejoice in her success, even should 
she live and succeed. Pshaw ! Life was a misery 
to her, and she would end it. Such ever would 
be the fate of genius. She recalled the poem, 
"Excelsior.'* She was on the dreary mountain 
side. She had started out in full faith that she 
would gain the summit. But now, with the goal in 
view, she grew weary and faithless. Like that 
noble youth, she would be found in the grey of the 
morning, dead. Poor creature ! she was mad, at 
last. Oh ! was heaven so far away Jhat no arm in 
love could be thrown around her to prevent her 
from committing the rash act that she contempla- 
ted ? Alas ! no angel voice whispered of cheer to 
her. 

She had a key to the office and to her own little 
sanctum there, where she did all of her writing. 
She sometimes but very seldom went there in the 
evening, for Mrs Jones had hinted that it did not 
look well for a lone woman to be in any ofiBce after 
dark. Now it seemed her only retreat. Her song 
to-night was of death, but she must write it down, 
and thus leave something to tell why she died. 

Stealthily, and almost with a feeling that she was 
about to be pursued and her purpose frustrated, 
she climbed the stairs and inserted the key in the 
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lockl No one was there, and she was not afraid to 
enter alone; yet she started nervously at the famil* 
iar clink of the bolt. She went in and lit her lamp 
in nervous haste. Then she seated herself at her 
desk and drew her writing materials toward her. 
She had fully made up her mind to die, and was 
now about to write her farewell to life. With an 
icy coldness stealing over her, she sang her death- 
song : — 

THE SUICIDE TO DEATH. 



So you and I are face to face, 0, Death. 
You are the victor now, your visage saith. 
" A royal one," so speaks my fleeting breath. 

We two have met before— yes, met in strife, 
When I, inspired by promises of Life, 
Imagined future days with sweetness rife, 

I won the fight— to sorrow it was so. 

How much I would have saved myself of woe 

Had I then realized what now I know I 

Life promised much ; and yet, bankrupt to-day. 
She leaves me thus, and mocking turns away 
To promise others what she will not pay. 

She promised me a deathless love, at first,— 
A brilliant bubble that to nothing burst, — 
Of all sad lies, the saddest and the worst. 

She promised fame, bright as a star at dawn,— 
A dazzling something that skims slowly on. 
Almost within one's reach,— and then is gone ; 

And happiness— my cup was deluged so with gall 
I never knew that it was there at all. 
And hopes of finding it went with its fall. 
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She sent me on a weary search for Truth- 
She said the angel Peace was there forsooth ; 
But though I wasted all the strength of youth 

I never found the worshipped God I sought. 
Its semblances, I grasped, but they were naught 
But counterfeits that could be sold and bought. 

She gave me what she termed were seeds of good, 

To yield a harvest of delicious food ; 

But though I watched them as a miser would, 

The few that sprang to life were choked, till dead, 
By hate and treachery, which grew instead, • 
And sent their branches high above my head. 

Their subtle poison filled the air around ; 
And when I turned to flee, alas ! I found 
Paralysis had chained me to the ground. 

So, Death, to you I turn— a sweet release. 
When you have rule, all other powers cease. 
Then not with Life but Death dwells angel Peace. 

Alone, life-wrecked, I cling, my friend, to you. 
Of all the earth, the one thing sure and true. 
I can not fear you as the many do. 

One moment, Death, for olden memories steal 
Upon my senses. Some dear souls, I feel. 
Have yet remembered me in woe and weal. 

One kindly wish for them before I go- 
Before I part alike with friend and foe- 
Ay, part with them forever more, I Icnow. 

The end has come. Earth's beauties fade away. 
The sun is low ; the shadows growing grey. 
Farewell, my friends ;— Ah I Death, what do you say? 

Repeat aright. 1 doubt I heard you when 

You spoke. You say : " This earth-life passed, oh I then, 

Alert, immortal, you shall meet again.'* 

She was outwardly calm when it was finished, 
though her brain was in a tumult of commotion. 
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Pushing the poem into a drawer, she folded her 
pale hands and tried to think — to sum up her 
chances for success and compare them with those 
of failure. She imagined that all the world would 
turn from her and frown on her, now that Mrs 
Jones had turned against her, and that to-morrow, 
should she live, she would have no place to put her 
head. In her over- wrought imagination, death 
was the last and only resource. Hour after hour 
passed away. The town clock striking twelve 
finally aroused her. The pale, bright moon was 
looking calmly down from the zenith, and its rays 
flooded the rooin with a silver glory ; for only a 
moment before, the lamp-light, which had been 
slowly growing dimmer, with one last attempt to 
brighten up, had suddenly gone out. The mid- 
night bell, the dying light and the unearthly luster 
of the moon-beams, caused the half insane creature 
to start to her feet in something like fear. In the 
house, the cold shudders ran over her. Out, beneath 
God's fair heavens she would feel free. Swiftly 
she fled to the door which she opened, then closed 
without relocking. 

With a strange look on her young face, she went 
out into the street. Then she sped along as if fly- 
ing from her own thoughts, pausing not until she 
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had passed the city and stood upon the banks of a 
clear, placid stream. 

There calmly, coldly, she spoke to herself: 
" Here Martha Bright, end your aspirations. 
You have sung your last song ; you have looked 
your last on the beautiful earth with the sun-beams 
glinting it. You are dying because the world will 
not let you live. Surely in the great hereafter, the 
Maker will not condemn you for this act to which 
you have been driven. He is more merciful than 
man, and will know how sorely you have been tried. 
With Him you do not fear to trust your spirit." 

One moment more and the bright waters would 
have closed over her. 0, was it the blessed angels 
that guided a dear old lady that way, as she was 
journeying home after a lengthened visit to a poor 
sick woman? Perhaps. She thought it was the 
glory of the moonlight dancing upon the tiny waves, 
that had enticed her. With a light tread she had 
approached close to Martha, without being seen, 
and had heard those terrible words spoken with all 
the calmness of despair. * 

Lovingly her hands fell on the mad creature's 
shoulders. '' Not yet, dear child ; your work is not 
yet done ! '* she said in low sweet tones. " There is 
a world of good for you to do yet.*' 
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Martha who had started violently at her touchy 
now gazed at her new friend in a dazed sort of a 
way. 

" Good ! '* she repeated, " I never did any in my 
life. I have tried, but every attempt has come back 
to me with curses.** 

" But you Jiave^ dear child, you have done vie 
good. Your beautiful songs have given me strength 
often when I have been faltering in my path of 
duty. I know many others too that have been 
strengthened by them." 

" By my poems ? ** asked the other incredulously. 

" Yes, dear, and nothing should induce you to put 
out a life so precious and so capable of doing good." 

''But they won't let me live!** cried Martha 
despairingly. 

'' Who won*t let you live ? *' 

"Why, why,** returned she slowly, for after 
all only Mrs. Jones was trying to hunt her down, 
"my landlady won't.** 

"You board with Mrs. Jones, I believe.*' 

" YdS. She has been trying to make me out not 
respectable, and says I shall not board at her house 
or any where else. There didn*t seem any thing 
I could do but die." 

" Pshaw ! child, Mrs. Jones is only one woman 
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and a most unpopular one too. She is a jealous, 
gossiping creature, who thinks that all the women 
in town are in love with her husband. She is not 
worth noticing, let alone dying for.** 

" So it seemed to Martha too, but for all the 
wild commotion of her brain and the heaviness of 
her heart were not alleviated." 

"I think,** she said slowly, clasping her tem- 
ples,** that I am tired — worn out. That is what ails 
me, and every trouble makes me worse. It is rest 
that I need and where can I get it but in the grave ? *' 

She looked beseechingly into the dear kind face 
that smiled upon her, for an answer to her question. 

" Never think of that ; come home with me, dear. 
I intend to be a mother to you, and take care of 
you until you are strong again. Come right home 
with me. Sometime you may tell me about your 
troubles, but not now. You must get well first." 

A motherly arm was around her now, leading 
her from death to life and peace. 

An hour later, Martha was in a cosy bed, and 
the kind old lady was tucking her in„ and kissing 
her "good night.** 

Dear, dear Mrs. Pratt, would there were more 
such souls as yours to comfort the afflicted, and 
to strengthen the weak I 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Ai strains of music sweeter get, 

As sadder, sadder they become, 
So in the souls that sins regret, 

Although the voices may be dumb, 
A strange wild sweetness seems to dwell, — 

A note of purity and love 
Of which the lips could never toll,— 

A strain of music far above 
The wailing sobs of care and grief, 

And desolations fearful blast. 
Then like the sunlight, sweet relief 

Comes to the drooping soul, at last. 

Martha was ill the next morning, and her mind 
was wandering. Mrs. Pratt bent about her tenderly 
and ministered to her needs with true motherly 
interest. But it was sad to hear the poor young 
creature, mourning over blighted hopes and beg- 
ging to die, for she was too tired to live. 

Meanwhile the forenoon was passing rapidly 
away, and at the printing oflBce the editors were 
wondering what had become of the lady assistant. 
Finally, Mr. Bingham discovered that her sanctum 
was unlocked, which surprised him a little and he 
entered the room. There, in the open drawer, lay 
Martha's poem, and his glance caught the words : 

" The Suicide to Death." 
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He picked it up and began to read, his soul filling 
with a wild fear while he perused it. What did it 
mean ? Was the sad-eyed singer really so miser, 
able as the poem would indicate ? It could not be 
that she had gone to her death. He would wait 
a little longer. Perhaps she would soon come. 

But twelve o'clock came and went, and still she 
was not there. 

Unable to endure the suspense longer, he now 
called at Mrs. Jones' and inquired for Mrs. Mann. 

" Haven't seen her since supper time last even- 
ing," replied that personage. *' I found out what 
she was, and told her so, and bade her leave my 
house. She put on a great many airs, but she , 
thought best to go without waiting for daylight." 

Mr. Bingham was getting a dim inkling of Mar- 
tha's trouble. 

'' You speak, madam, as if you did not think 
Mrs, Mann a respectable woman. Will you please 
inform me what you know against her," he asked. 

''Well, I had my doubts about her from the 
first. A woman trudging off here without her hus- 
band, pretending to be working for you — excuse 
me, but you see I understand you, men. So I 
wrote to Mr. Mann and got a, letter from him tell- 
ing all about her." 
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" I would like to see the letter, " said Mr. Bing- 
ham calmly. 

*' Well, I suppose you can. It's no secret as 
far as I am concerned," drawing the crumpled 
and much read article from her pocket. 

Mr. Bingham glanced over it, then a smile of 
contempt wreathed his lips. 

This is what it said : 

Dear Madam — In reply to your questions about my 
runaway wife, I will say that I have always found her 
most unruly. She has imagined herself a genius and, in 
her aspirations, has led me such an unpleasant life that I 
shall apply for a divorce, when the length of time required 
by the law has expired, dating from her departure, to bring 
in the plea of desertion . 

Yeiiy Truly Youbs 

Harry Mann. 

" I see nothing very detrimental in this. Judg- 
ing from his letter and what I know of her, 
she should be thankful to get rid of him so easily,*' 
said Mr. Bingham. 

'' 0, well, she showed her guilt by leaving last 
night as soon as I accused her, and not showing her 
face to day.** 

" Madam,** interrupted the young editor," I fear 
very much that before another night, you will find 
that in the sight of GoD, you are guilty of her 
murder.** 
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'' Murder ! '* she echoed aghast. 

" Yes ; if the poor girl took her own life last night, 
as I fear she did, bear with you the consoling 
thoughts that you drove her to it. Then keep on, 
and murder the next lone sister you meet, in the 
same way. It is worthy of you.*' 

Then before she could utter another word, he 
turned and left her. 

What was he to do now ? Martha had given no 
clue to her sudden disappearance. While he was 
<jogitating, as he walked slowly along, he came face 
to face with Mrs. Pratt. 

'* Good afternoon, Mr. Bingham," she said. 
" I ran over to town to tell you that your assistant 
is at my house very sick. I feared you might won- 
der what had become of her." 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

" You wish to know how she came there, I see. 
Well, she fainted on the way, and I took her home 
I shall be a mother to her until her mind is right 
Again." 

" I understand you, Mrs. Pratt. I am glad that 
our sad-eyed singer has flown to you. I am more 
thankful than I can tell you that you have saved 
her. She needs just such a true kind heart as yours 
to lean upon. Would she had had it sooner.*' 
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Mrs. Jones was so curious to know what had 
become of her victim that she called on Mr. Bing- 
ham in the afternoon to inquire. 

" She has found another boarding place," he 
answered simply. " The reason she is not at work 
to-day is she is quite ill from the effects of your 
treatment last evening. I think, too, that she has 
worked too hard. Her sudden disappearance and 
your story concerning her made me fear that she 
might have put an end to her life. I am happy to 
say that my fears were unfounded. That was all 
that Mrs. Jones learned from him. Martha's 
attempt at suicide was known to only two persons 
and they were friends who were wise enough to 
keep their own counsel. 

When a drayman came in the afternoon with an 
order for Mrs. Mann's trunk, Mrs. Jones ques- 
tioned him regarding her late boarder, but could 
find out nothing except that the trunk was taken 
to Mrs. Pratt's house. But Mrs. Jones knew then 
that, for the time being, Martha was beyond the 
reach of her ill-will. But she was not idle, and 
long before the sick woman was able to be out, it 
was generally known that she had been an unruly 
woman and was a runaway wife, and that Mrs. 
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Jones had not formed a very high opinion of her 
from personal knowledge. 

Poor Martha I when she arose from her sick bed 
where she had been confined so many weeks, she 
was so spiritless that the heart of good Mrs. Pratt 
bled for her. She was silent and retiring, a sort of 
breathing corpse, always gazing away into nothing- 
ness, except when spoken to, and then she gen- 
erally answered with a flood of tears. Her distaste 
to life was so apparent that her kind friends had 
to use every effort possible to divert her mind from 
the constant longing for death which had taken 
possession of her. Slowly, very slowly indeed 
was this accomplished, and it was months before 
she was able to resume her duties. Without money, 
without price, with a true motherly affection 
did the good old lady care for her charge. No 
loved daughter could have been cherished more ten- 
derly, or loved more truly. Mrs. Pratt's work was 
not one of words but of deeds, and under her benign 
influence, the sick woman came slowly back to 
life and to a realization of its duties. Gradually 
a sweet peace took possession of her soul, and the 
deep affection of her nature centered around the 
friend whose life of love and self sacrifice was such 
a bright example. She began to realize how much 

14 
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good she was capable of doing, and to regret the 
madness that had driven her so near self-destruction. 
In watching Mrs. Pratt, she felt that the truest 
lives are lived with the good of others in mind and 
not for self-aggrandizement. She was also learn- 
ing that there are much truth, goodness and love in 
the world, and that those who seek may find them. 
She did not crush the affection in her woman's 
heart, but with her more expanded ideas sent it out 
and bade it extend its charity and sheltering care 
to the whole world, instead of giving all of its 
worshiping self a sacrifice to any one weak mortal. 
She saw her way now. She could not walk another 
path if she would, and she had no longer a desire 
to do so if she could. Her sad life-experience had 
been the discipline that she needed to make her a 
more perfect woman. When she wrote, she trilled 
a chord deep down in many a soul, that suffered 
but could not express itself in song. By her own 
life, with its temptations, its aspirations and fail- 
ures, she measured others and felt a closer sympa- 
thy and broader charity for them, because she was 
able to measure so accurately. It was months 
after the events of that terrible night, before she 
went to work again in the printing oflSce. Mean- 
while Mr. Bingham had become a married man, 
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and Harry had publicly announced his intention of 
getting a divorce from his wife. Neither circum- 
stance gave Martha pain. She was content to walk 
her life-way alone, and down in her heart desired 
nothing but the best good and truest happiness for 
both. 

Not long after Martha's second advent in the 
printing office, she began to discover a change in 
Mr. Bingham. He was growing gloomy, silent, 
and reserved. The rare smile seldom lit up 
his face as of yore, and his presence no longer 
flashed upon others like a ray of sunlight. She 
mentioned the fact to the local editor one day. 

" That beautiful doll of his is leading him a sad 
life," was the reply. " She is a giddy one, and is 
spending money as though it grew on bushes. Then 
she is so imperious and so jealous that he does not 
have a minute's comfort. I board with them, you 
know, and have a chance to see. She is a regular 
flirt herself, but she is jealous if he even speaks to 
another woman. Why only yesterday, she quarreled 
with him about having you in the office. I sup- 
pose I ought not to tell, but you must know it some- 
time. He will fail in less than three years unless 
he puts a curb on her." 

More trouble for Martha. But there was some 
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consolation in the thought that she could easily do 
her writing for the " Weekly " at home — she was 
still with Mrs. Pratt — and before young Mrs. Bing- 
ham had succeeded in having her dismissed from her 
present situation, she would have made other nego- 
tiations more satisfactory to herself. The next day, 
she mentioned to Mr. Binghan that if it would suit 
him just as well, she would prefer to do her writing 
at home, in which arrangement he acquiesced with 
evident satisfaction. 

After that, for a year, Martha saw Mr. Bingham 
but occasionally and then only long enough to 
notice an increasing abstractedness in his manner, 
and a deathly pallor settling gradually over his 
features. It was plain to see that he was deeply 
disappointed and embarrassed. Meanwhile there 
were unpleasant rumors afloat concerning the gay 
life Mrs. Bingham was leading, and the many flirt- 
ations in which she was indulging. Her whole life 
was made up of dress, company and the adulations 
of her admirers. She took little notice of her hus- 
band except when she wished for money, or desired 
to lecture him for being familiar with some lady of 
his acquaintance, which very seldom happened. 

He found out too late the sad fact that he had 
married a wife who had not a thought, aim, or aspi- 
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ration in common with himself. His local editor 
could have told him that much before the marriage 
took place. Had his own eyes not been blinded by 
the glamour of her beauty, he would have known it 
himself. He had felt something of their dissimilari- 
ties.of taste, but had vainly imagined that he could 
mould her to suit himself and that her love for him 
would influence her to please him. He found too 
late that she was incapable of any depth of feeling, 
and that her admiration wandered from one to 
another as a butterfly does from flower to flower. 
She had been won first by his position and money, 
and lastly by his handsome face. But she had never 
loved him. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Know that though thou maystnot name me 

Ever on earth as thine, 
Up in heaven, I will claim thee — 

Mine, darling, mine 1 

Harry had obtained a divorce long since ; now, 
he had married another fifteen-years-old-girl-=-so the 
papers said. This little event happened just two 
years after Martha left him. Her life was gliding 
quietly along, and gradually she was making her 
way upward. Moreover a chance had offered 
which afforded her the opportunity to travel abroad. 
A lady who was rich and an ardent admirer of 
Martha's literary productions, was to spend some 
years in the old world and had offered to pay the 
author's expenses," if she would write a book of travels 
while gone. To journey in foreign lands had been 
the great hope of Martha's life — a forlorn one that 
she never expected to realize. How great was her 
joy upon finding its realization so near. There 
were a few weeks of preparation, and then with a 
fluttering heart she began to make farewell calls 
on her few real friends. Last of all, she sought 
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Mr. Bingham. What a change two years had 
wrought in him ! The brightness of his eyes was 
gone, and here and there silver threads gleamed 
among his dark hair, while there was a weariness 
about his movements that made her heart ache for 
him, for she remembered what it was to feel so weary 
of every thing as he appeared to do. 

" I have just dropped in to say good bye '' she 
said. " We leave this evening." 

He had known that she was going, but now that 
the time had come to bid her farewell, his heart 
rebelled a little. He had cherished her as a dear 
friend, and always felt glad at any good fortune 
that fell to her lot ; but somehow a feeling of lone- 
liness crept over him now. Nothing is farther from 
truth than the belief that we can steel our souls 
^ against the influence of sympathetic natures and 
hold them true in every thought to a love which has 
been misplaced. The lips may be silent and the 
face express nothing, but the sinking of the heart 
at such a farewell will give the lie to the seeming 
indifference. 

He could not speak the common-place words 
that propriety demanded, and he silently reached 
out his hand. Martha was more self-possessed. 
'^ We may never meet again," she rattled on, " so 
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I will tell you now that my prayer will ever be for 
your success and happiness." 

"Success and happiness!" he repeated sadly. 
<' The words are a mockery ! My life is wrecked." 

Never before had he alluded to his misery to her 
and she was startled by the expression. She 
looked at him with surprise and sympathy written 
on her face. Their eyes met. Each read in the 
other's glance " It might have been." His said as 
well " Why was I so blind? *' Then with a low- 
breathed farewell, they parted, never to meet again 
this side of the great hereafter. 

As the door closed behind her, Mr. Bingham 
dropped his head on his desk and murmured : '* So 
near me once, now so far away. 0, Father in 
Heaven, is there a hand that governs, or do we rush 
blindly too our fate." 

Five more years were numbered with the past, 
and Martha had once more turned her face home- 
ward. What eventful years they had been ! How 
much beauty and knowledge her soul had drank in ! 
The journey had been lengthened beyond what w^as 
first intended. She had been to Naples ; had seen 
Herculaneum and Pompeii ; had climbed Vesuvius, 
and had visited the great galleries of Vienna. She 
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had been at the tomb of Virgil and wreathed it in 
flpwers, and had seen the prison of Socrates. Full 
of wonder and joy, she had wandered over many a 
spot famous in legend and history, until wearied 
with sight-seeing, she began to think of home with 
feelings of relief and pleasure. 

Now she was returning — she, the rebellious child, 
the struggling woman, the would-be-suicide of years 
agone, — returning to win fresh laurels for her brow. 

Dear Mrs. Pratt was visited £rst. The good old 
lady was still the same angel of mercy, not a day 
older in looks than when they parted. There were 
so many to ask after, and Martha, woman-like, 
asked last concerning him of whom she wished to 
know first, and talked of every thing else before she 
broached the subject. Finally she faltered : " How 
are the Binghams? '* 

*' Ah ! my dear,*' returned Mrs. Pratt, " I ought 
to have written about Mr. Bingham's troubles, but I 
did not want to send any shadows to you. Mr. 
Bingham failed two years ago, and Mrs. Bingham 
settled down, at once, into a fretful invalid. She 
could not go into society any longer and so she took 
her bed. A year before that, they lost their only 
child. He died while tho mother was at a dance. 
Mr. Bingham has been in poor health ever since 
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you went away. For the last month, he has been 
confined to his bed, and — " 

She paused. How could she tell the sad news? 
But Martha read it from her face. 

" And what ? go on ! " she faltered. 

" Yesterday aftemoon,Tie went higher np," added 
the old lady softly. 

With a low groan, the listener sank upon her 
knees, covering her face with her hands. 

Mrs. Pratt wiped a tear from her own face. 

"You loved him, Mattie/' she said simply. 

" Loved him ! 0, mother, next to my Maker, and 
next to him you, dearest and best of friends. He 
has been my guiding star for seven long years.'* 

With these words she threw herself into the dear 
arms that opened to receive her, and wept in wild 
abandon on the motherly bosom. 

In another part of the city, the mortal portion 
of ; Raphael Bingham was being prepared for bur- 
ial. The blinds of the little cottage were closed. 
It was 

A silent house — ^and Death reigned there. 
They brushed the locks of silvered hair 
Back from a forehead, high and fair. 

They crossed his hands upon his breast, 
And called him doubly, trebly blest, 
Since he had won eternal rest. 
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They bowed in meekness to the rod, 
As they heaped, on his breast, the sod ; 
Then left him all alone with God. 

Yet not alone. At close of day, 
A woman wandered, down that way. 
And kneeled upon the cold, damp clay. 

Parted from him in life, she came, 
At last, his love in death to claim ; 
And, kneeling there, she breathed his name. 

" love of mine, where'er you are. 

Whether now near or yet afar, 

Still be my soul's bright guiding star. 

** Unwavering faith in God and you 
Thus far this life has led me through ;— 
Now I grow weak and doubting too. 

" you, ta whom death's mystery 
Is i«oIved, give, give, I pray, to me 
A light that I as well may see. 

*' Is dying what the scripture saith ? 
Is living but the merest breath ? — 
And do our longings end in death ? 

" Our love, so beautiful and true, 
That gave our lives a brighter hue, 
Is it a something dying too ? 

"And is the harp, which here you trilled, 
Now broken, and its music stilled? 
Are those dear hands forever chilled ? 

"Have shadows settled over all, 
Deeper than was your funeral pall ? 
And must on me such darkness fall ? 

" Is hope a something God doth lend 
Pure human nature to befriend? 
And death of everything the end ? 

** That faith that mounted up, at times. 
With you, to other, brighter climes — 
Oh ! is it but a thing for rhymes ? 
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"And are our soal-communions dreams ? 
Our memories but fading gleams ? 
And is this life not what it seems ? 

** Oh I is this cold form flying here, 
The ALL of what I held so dear ? 
God help me, how 1 doubt and fear ! " 

Her face in anguish drooping low, 
• Her hands together clasped in woe, 
Told of the pain such souls may know. 

But all was silent, save the breeze. 
That restless wandered through the trees, 
And made the meadows into seas. 

None seemed to hear the mourner's prayer, 
Who knelt in such deep anguish there ; 
But darkness settled everywhere. 

^ nd then again, aloud she cried : 
" 0, love of mine, if I had died, 
Could I be silent by your side ? " 

She listened now, but not a sound. 
That in her breast an echo found , 
Came to her from the sodded ground. 

And still she cried : "0, God, above, 
Thou by whose will, we live and move, 
Say, is this all of Thy great love ? 

" Have I lived all this life of mine. 
In worship to Thy light divine. 
To find, at last, it does not shine ? *' 

Her eyes which were with tear-drops dim. 
For sorrow filled them to the brim, 
A moment questioned even Him. 

But silence reigned supremely there. 
He then was dead. God did not care 
For woe like hers. 0, dark despair I 

Naught, but the tombstones of the dead. 
And trees above the mourner's head. 
Was there, except the heart that bled. 
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But, suddenly, a breeze, that came. 
Swept o'er her brow, as might a flame ; 
And then a something breathed her name. 

Could it have been a rustling tree 

That whispered : *' Can't you, won't you see ? 

My poet love, look up for me I " 

Could it have been only a star. 

That she saw glittering afar 

With light that said : '* How blind you are ! " 

Perhaps :— and yet she went away 
From those night shadows and that clay. 
To wait for an eternal day. 



The End. 
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